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THE CALIPH’S DAUGHTER. 


BY JAMES H., DANA. 


‘ Who has not heard of the Vale of Cashmere, 
With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave, 
Its temples, and grottos, and fountains as clear 
As the love-lighted eyes that hang over their wave?” —LaLLa Rooks. 


Ir was the afternoon of a sultry day, and two 
females, both lovely, were seated by the side of a 
bath, in the gardens of a delicious pavilion, among 
the hills of Persia. The sculpture adorning the bath, 
and the roses that grew around, not less than the 
attire of the females, bespoke luxury and rank. The 
youngest and loveliest of the two had just emerged 
from the water, and with a loose robe thrown around 
her, and one foot still dangling in the cool liquid, sat 
in a pensive attitude, while her companion, who was 
evidently of lower rank, was endeavoring to console 

“Nay! do not despair,” said the latter. ‘ Your 
father may relent. Surely if you throw yourself at 
his feet, and tell him that you love another, he will 
not force you to marry this strange prince.” 

“Alas! you little know the Caliph,” replied his 
daughter. ‘When once he has resolved on a course 
of conduct, he is inexorable. It seems i was pro- 
mised to this prince in infancy. There is no hope.” 
And she burst into tears. 

The Princess Amra, or as the poets of Ispahan called 
her, “‘ Gul sed berk,” the rose of a hundred leaves, had 
lived to the age of seventeen without loving. Her life 
had been spent wholly at the favorite country palace, 
or rather hunting-seat of the Caliph, a day’s journey 
from the capital: her only employment being to walk 
with her female slaves, to play on the lute, and occa- 
sionally to go hawking, a sport still followed in the 
East. 

One day, however, while flying her falcon, Amra 
became separated, for a few moments, from all her 
attendants except her favorite female companion. 
Just at this crisis, a leopard, pursued by some hun- 
ters, and mad with rage from the loss of her cubs, 
broke from a neighboring thicket, and beholding the 
young princess, with a fierce growl sprang upon her. 


The beast alighted on the haunches of the palfrey 5 


which Amra rode, and the next instant the fangs of 
the wild animal would have beeu fastened in the 
Princess, had not a lance, hurled with unerring aim, 


whizzed by and transfixed the savage assailant, Pg was silent, for she knew not what to reply. Her 
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and the leopard fell to the ground together, the first 
in a swoon, the last stone-dead. 

The hunter who had thus opportunely come.to the 
rescue, was a remarkably handsome youth, some four 
or five years older than the princess, but evidently of 
inferior rank. His attire indeed was that of a native 
of the hills, though worn with more taste than usual. 
He lifted Amra from the ground, carried her to a 
spring hard by, and sprinkled her face with water, 
while her attendant stood motionless, as yet bewil- 
dered with fright. Soon the young princess opened 
her eyes, and finding those of her preserver fixed 
ardently upon her, blushed deeply. In a few minutes 
her train came running up, when the hunter resigned 
his lovelyburden, and withdrew to pick up his lance. 
When the tumult of Amra’s attendants had subsided, 
and they came to look for the youth, they found he 
had disappeared. 

For many weeks the young princess caused in- 
quiries to be made after the hunter, but in vain: no 
one could remember to have seen him, either before 
or since that day. Meantime Amra thought of him 
by day, and dreamed of him by night. Educated as 
she had been, the romance of the rescue was irresis- 
tible to her heart. One day, when again hawking, 
and when again separated from her train, the hunter 
suddenly appeared before her. The stranger implored 
silence, saying, in tones that Amra thought inexpres- 
sibly musical— 

“For many weeks, I have followed you unseen, 
whenever you have gone abroad; but dared not make 
myself visible on account of your attendants. The 
distance between the daughter of a Caliph and a poor 
soldier is immeasurable; yet, nevertheless, as our 
forefathers could worship the sun unchecked, so let 
me, at the same distance, worship you. I have loved 
you from the moment I saw you shrinking in terror 
from that savage wild beast,”’ 

As the hunter spoke, he stood respectfully, with his 
head slightly bent, before Amra, so that she thought 
she had never seen any one half as handsome. She 
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heart, however, pleaded loudly in his favor. In 
Persia the freedom of females is greater than in 
other oriental countries, and Amra moreover had been 
brought up to roam where she pleased in the vicinity 
of the palace: so, it is no wonder that, in the end, 
love triumphed, and she yielded a tacit assent to an- 
other meeting. No such interview indeed was pro- 
posed by the hunter, but his eyes at parting looked 
his wish, and Amra the very next day, by accident 
as she tried to persuade herself, turning her steps 
toward the trysting spot, accompanied by her con- 
fidential attendant, met the hunter there. 

This was the beginning of a romance which con- 
tinued for several months. After a few interviews, 
Amra no longer disguised her affection; and, there- 
after, the lovers met by explicit appointment, as they 
had before by a tacit agreement. What language 
can describe the bliss of a first love? The young 
princess during these months lived in a dream of 
Paradise. She forgot that her suitor could never 
aspire to her hand, she ceased to remember that she 
had been plighted to another in childhood: all she 
thought of was the felicity of the present moment. 
But to this vision of happiness there came a rude } 
awakening. Her lover had long since told her that ; 
he was an officer in the Caliph’s army; and now he } 
informed her that he had been summoned to join 2 
the troops waging war against the Turks. She was 
almost heart-broken at the separation. But this blow 
was nothing to what followed. 

One night, a courier arrived, covered with dust, > 
at the pavilion. He bore a perfumed missive from } 
Amra’s royal father, announcing his intention to visit ) 
his summer palace, the following day. The letter 
concluded as follows :—‘ The young Prince Hafiz, to 
whom you were betrothed in childhood, will accom- 
pany me in order to consummate the nuptials. Be } 
ready, therefore, to greet us with your richest altire, } 


a train of your handsomest slaves, and, what will be 





even more flattering to your future lord, your sweetest 


smiles. The prince is noble-looking, and as powerful 
as he is handsome. I am proud to give him my favorite 
daughter. Allah-il-allah!” 

This epistle, as may. be supposed, opened Amra’s 
eyes to the folly, or if not the folly, the hopelessness 
of her love. Had her suitor been within call, she 
would have thrown herself into his arms, willingly 
sacrificing wealth, rank, and a father’s blessing for a 
humble condition of life shared with the young hunter ? 
who had won her virgin heart. But he was far away, 
and no shadow of escape was open to her. She saw, 
with aggny inexpressible, that submission was her 
only course; but she thought, day and night, how 
terrible would be her lover’s anguish, when on his 
return from the wars, after seeking her in vain at the 
usual trysting place, he would learn that she was lost 
to him forever. The conversation between her and 
her attendant, with which our story begins, had been 
on this mournful theme; and it was the last conver- 
sation that they could ever hold on the subject; for 
that evening the Caliph and Prince Hafiz were ex- 
pected at the pavilion. 

It was with many tears that the young princess 
yielded herself to the hands of her attendants, to be 
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attired for the approaching interview. At last, arrayed 
in garments of the richest texture, and decked with the 
choicest gems, she came forth from the inner bower 
of the harem, and took her seat on the cushions of 
the receiving room. This was a large apartment, 
with walls painted in arabesques of blue and silver, 
and a divan of blue satin running around it. The 
floor was of tessellated marble. In the centre of the 
apartment a fountain threw up its sparkling jet, dif- 
fusing a refreshing coo!ness around. Through the 
lattices a view was obtained of the garden of the 
pavilion, which full of fragrant trees, at every gush 
of the breeze, sent its aromatic odors through the 
apartment. 

The heart of Amra beat fast, for she knew that 
while her slaves had been attiring her, the Caliph 
and his guest had arrived; and she expected, every 
moment, to see the curtain lifted from the entrance, 
and hear the ennuch in waiting announce both her 
visitors. But she was disappointed, for only her 
parent appeared. 

She sprang up, with instinctive affection, forgetting 
everything but that her father was before her, and 
threw herself around his neck. On his part, he re- 
turned her embrace fondly, and then, holding her at 
arm’s iength, gazed proudly on his favorite child. 

“Thou art beautiful as ever, my rose of roses,” he 
said, ‘‘only thy cheek is paler than wont:—and that 
too when I had looked to see it so bright: for even a 
Caliph’s daughter may be proud of the alliance I 
bring you.” 

Poor Amra, who at these words remembered all 
her troubles, burst into tears. 

“Weeping,” said the Caliph in surprise, and with 
anger in his tones, ‘“‘why, shame on you, girl, this 
will spoil your eyes! I have promised Prince Hafiz 
that he shall see you directly, and now you will look 
like a fright. La-illah—il-allah—this is too bad.” 

Still the girl wept on, and now more convulsively 
than ever, till at last the father’s heart was touched, 
and his tone of anger changed to one of concern. 

‘“* What ails thee, darling?” he said, fondly. ‘Is it 
anything thy father, the Caliph, can do for thee? Are 
thy jewels scant, thy wardrobe wanting, thy slaves 
not handsome enough—what is it?”’ 

This tone of sympathy and affection went to Amra’s 
heart, and gave her faint hopes that the revelation of 
her story, and an appeal to her father’s generosity 
might not prove unsuccessful. She looked up, there- 
fore, through her tears, and said— 

‘Oh! father, save me from this marriage. I do 
not love this strange prince, whom [ have not seen, 
but another “4 

But, when she had proceeded thus far, the aspect 
of the Caliph terrified her into silence. His face 
grew black with rage, his eyes shot fire, he rudely 
pushed her from him. 

‘*What!” he said, “dare you tell me this? Love 
another! Where have you seen another, to love? 
By Allah, the head of every servant here shal! pay 
for this indiscretion.” And, as he spoke, he half 
unsheathed his scimetar. Then, sending it back 
into his scabbard with a thrust that made it ring, he 
stalked furiously up to Amra, who had now, sunk on 
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the divan, and continued—“ hear, shame of your race, 
and obey. I shall send Prince Hafiz here. I bid you 
receive him as you ought, for this very night the nup- 
tials shall be celebrated. And mark me, nota whis- 
per of this mad love to him, or, by the bones of my 
ancestor the prophet, it shall be the last day of your 
life.” 

With these words the incensed parent turned and 
left the apartment, bent on seeking out and punishing 
the guilty. Amra watched him till the curtain con- 3 
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‘“‘Fear nothing, dear one,” said the hunter. “I am 
both your lover and the prince. Yes!” he added, as 
she endeavored to rise, and gazed at him in wild 
astonishment, “I am Prince Hafiz, who chose to woo 
his bride before receiving her, because he wished to 
be loved for himself and not for his rank. Forgive 
the pain my stratagem has caused you for awhile; for 
here I swear, by the good Allah, never to give you 
anxiety again.” 

And Amra, unable to speak, but with glad tears 


cealed him from sight, and then sank back on the 3 running from her eyes, hid her face on her lover’s 
divan with a shriek. The room reeled around her } bosom, and in her heart blessed him for what he had 
the next instant, after which consciousness deserted } done, since it had purchased her the exquisite happi- 


her. 

When she came to herself she was reclining in 
some person’s arms by the side of the fountain, and } 
her face was profusely wet with water. She opened } 
her eyes. A well known face—it was that of her } 
hunter lover—gazed down on her. She uttered a ery } 
of joy, and made a feeble effort to cling closer to him. ; 

“Save me,” she cried. ‘ You caz save me, or you ? 
would not be here. Is the prince gone, or has he not 
entered? Haste, or it will be too late.” And she >} 
gazed terrified toward the door. ’ 


) 


ness of that moment. 

The reader may well believe that the nuptials were 
not delayed, and that the princess never looked love- 
lier than on the occasion. The Caliph forgot his 
anger, and forgave everything, when he heard that 
the hunter and Prince Hafiz were one. 

To this day the story of the Caliph’s daughter is the 
favorite lay of the maidens of Shirez; and often, as 
evening falls, the soft notes of their lutes, and the 
softer notes of their voices rehearsing it, float through 
the closed lattices of their harems. 


A SKETCH. 


BY THE LATE WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK. 


Ont Summer day, as by the sea 
In contemplative mood I stray'd, 
And heard the inconstant melody 
Which the soft melting waters made; 
I heard a voice, as from the air 
Its low revealings softly fell, 
Or seemed to tremble briefly there, 
“ That scene is life—remark it well!” 


Seest thou, where rushing one by one 
On the pale sands the billows die; 
And yet they still are sweeping on, 
The distant coming still more nigh, 
Each destined on the shore to fall 
And lose its harmony and fade: 
Like stars beneath the midnight’s pall 
O’ercast with clouds of deepest shade. 





How like the swift and busy years 
The distant surges chequered seem: 
Now one in radiant sunlight peers, 
Now one is robbed of every beam: 
The clouded sun illumes it not— 
*T is like the man in sorrow cast 
Hastening where pains are all forgot, 
Where Joy and Grief alike are past, 


Oh! life, thou art a chequered sea, 
Begirt with chequered light and storm, 
Sometimes the Thunderer’s melody 
Rings when the winds thy plains deform; 
But soon the travellers on thy waste 
Escape thy billowy rise and fall, 
And on Death’s peaceful shore are placed— 
Where quiet darkness covers all! 


SONNET. 


EY ELIZABETH J. EAMES. 


I do not love thee less! ah! thou shonld’st know 
The human heart hath ample room for love, 
That mine for thee, nor time nor change can move 
I need not tell, I who have lov’d thee so. 
Not with the wild abandonment of youth— 
Not as my passionate heart at first ador’d, 
When over thine its deep, deep tide was pour’d— 
Bat with unchanging tenderness and truth 


I love thee still! Through all the pleasant hours 
Flows the deep stream of calm yet fervent feeling, 
The purest treasures of the soul revealing— 
While in my life-path springs the sweetest flowers. 
Serenely blest and beautiful is this enduring love, 
And bless’d is the cloister’d home which Peace keeps 
watch above. 





EMMA DUDLEY’S SECRET. 


BY CLARA MORETON,. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ Prythee, if thou love, tell me.” 
“T love thee not.” 
“Why, then I care not for thee.”—Kine Lzar. 

“T wis you would give your consent, Cecil. If 
you don’t I shall go without it; for I have such a 
passion for riding on horseback.” 

‘Ah, yes, no doubt you have a passion for riding; 
for women have passions for everything expensive— 
you have a passton for dancing, and consequently a 
passion for parties, and, therefore, a passion for fine 
dress, but I never hear you say that you have a pas- 
sion for being a good housekeeper, or a passion for 
making your husband happy, or in short, a passion 
for anything useful and economical. Now, Emma, 
in the present state of things I can ill afford extrava- 
gancies of any kind; and even if [I could, I would 
never consent to your riding, until I became anxious 
to have your neck broken.” 

Emma pouted her beautiful under lip, but main- 
tained a most provoking silence. 

Mr. Dudley knew that he had spoken hastily and 
pettishly, and now in a milder tone of voice, he said, 

‘Believe me, Emma, I would rather gratify you 
in almost anything else, but you must give up this 
whim to please me.” 

Still Emma made no answer, but rocked to and fro 
in her little chair, as though her life depended upon 
a certain number of movements ina moment. Mr. 
Dudley was a nervous man, and this constant rocking, 
together with her silence, annoyed him. 

“Emma, 1 wish you would stop rocking,” said he, 
in a short, quick tone. 

“J will, Mr. Dudley,” she replied, and gathering 
up her needle-work she attempted to leave the room. 

“Now, Emma, don’t go off in an ill-humor, but sit 
down and have a quiet talk with me, and I will con- 
vince you that I am right in this matter,” said Mr. 
Dudley, with tender earnestness, as he took hold of 
his wife’s hand. 

“You will convince me that you are obstinate, and 
that is all you will succeed in doing, Mr. Dudley!” 
replied his wife, in a very chilling tone of voice, at 
the same time attempting to withdraw the imprisoned 
hand. 

But Mr. Dudley retained firm hold, and closing the 
door, he drew her gently toward a seat. 

**Will you not yield willingly in this one thing to 
me, Emma?” 

Mrs. Dudley pouted, and her face wore a very 
indignant expression, but she made no answer. 

“T want to have you take this kindly, Emma, for 
you know how much I love you, and how very 
painful it is to me to refuse any request which you 
make.” 


“If you loved me, Cecil, you wonld not refuse a 
trifle so pertinaciously. ‘Actions speak louder than 
words,’ is an old adage, and a very true one, I be- 
lieve.” 

Mr. Dudley leaned back in the velvet chair, draw- 
ing a long sigh as his wife continued— 

“There is Mrs. Bill Howell—her husband never 
thinks of refusing anything to her: she told me so 
herself the other day, and laughed at me when I said 
that I did not believe you would listen to my going. 
I am not near as extravagant as she is, and [ am sure 
you are as well off as Bill Howell.” 

‘“‘He is the best judge, Emma, of what extrava- 
gancies he is able to indulge in; but don’t quote that 
woman to me, for I never liked her, and have always 
disapproved of the intimacy between you.” 

“No, I know you never like any of my friends. If 
I were to do as you wish me to, I should immure 
myself within these walls, as closely as a nun in a 
convent, and never look through the lattices without 
a thick, green veil over my face.” 

‘Now you are unjust, Emma,” replied Mr. Dudley, 
“T do not wish you to go to either extreme, but there 
is a medium between being in the street constantly, 
as Mrs. Howell is, and the seclusion you speak of.” 

“Well, Mr. Howell is the right kind of a man,” 
intérrupted Mrs. Dudley, “he insists upon his wife’s 
going out every day, and he takes her to operas and 
concerts—they go to ten parties where we go to one, 
and he never spends his evenings away from her, 
as you do from me, till one and two o’clock in the 
morning.” 

“Unkind and unjust again, Emma,” sighed Mr. 
Dudley, ‘‘ you well know how gladly I would remain 
at home with you, were it not for my business, but 
that I cannot neglect even for my own happiness.” 

‘*Ah, it does very well to make your business an 
excuse, but I don’t believe that you spend one-third 
of your evenings at the store; and Mrs. Howell says 
she doesn’t believe you are there at all.” 

“Confound Mrs. Howell,” said Dudley, rising to 
his feet. ‘I wish that woman hadn’t such a long 
tongue; you are as easily influenced by her as a vane 
by the wind, and instead of being the warm-hearted, 
loving little wife which you used to be, you are as 
fond of fashion and folly as any heartless woman of 
the world. It is all owing to your intimacy with her 
—I predicted it from the first.” 

“Go on—go on, Mr. Dudley, and abuse me, and 
my friends as much as you think proper, for I shall 
only love them all the better for it,” replied Mrs. 
Dudley, in a sneering tone of voice. 

Cecil Dudley looked sternly and steadily into his 
wife’s face, and flushed with excitement she returned 
the gaze boldly and without qualing. With a feeling 
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of disgust which he had never before experienced to- 
ward his wife, Mr. Dudiey turned aad left the room. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Deceit, averments incompatible, 
Equivocations, and the thoughts which dwell 
in Janus-spirits.” 


“Tt is not in the storm nor in the strife 
We feel benumbed and wish to be no more, 
But in the after silence on the shore, 

When all is lost, except a little life.”"—Byron. 

Tue morning of the following day found Emma 
Dudley in her luxuriously furnished parlor in earnest 
conversation with her friend, Mrs. Howell. The 
velvet tete-a-tete upon which they were lounging, was 
opposite the large mantel mirror, and certainly two 
more beautiful countenances were never reflected 
upon its gleaming surface. Through the rich crimson 
hangings of the lofty windows poured a flood of ruby 
light, subdued, yet full of warmth and beauty, and the 
velvet carpet, and costly furniture were bathed with 
the glowing color. 

As they sat side by side, their beauty was of so 
different a cast, it was difficult to tell which was the 
most lovely. 

Emma Dudley, scarce twenty, with a complexion 
clear as a lily’s, yet radiant as a rose—eyes of darkest 3 
hazel, shaded by their long, silken fringe of jet, and 
raven hair banded over a forehead of brilliant purity, 
was a being to love passionately, and even so had 
Cecil Dudley loved her from the moment they had 
met. Madly and wildly had he devoted every hour 
of his leisure to the winning of her love; and when 3 
in a few short months they were wedded, he 3 





with mingled emotions of joy and pride upon her 
beautiful face, forgetting that her disposition—her 
tastes—her intellect were all as a sealed book to him. 
In love with the beautiful casket, he rested not until 
he called it his. Ah! little dreamed he, that beneath 
its jeweled lid a serpent lay encoiled, whose fangs 
should one day pierce his heart. 

Emma possessed the elements of a noble nature; 
but they were all but overgrown with the weeds 
which pride and vanity had fostered. Had Cecil 
been less exacting—had he made her character his 
study, far different would have been the record of 
this portion of their lives. 

This morning a wrapper_of garnet cashmere, 
trimmed with velvet, fitted tightly her graceful form, 
and frills of the finest lace drooped over the small, 
blue-veined hands. 

Mrs. Howell, with her transparent and pure com- 
plexion—her large, blue eyes—arched eye-brows and 
auburn ringlets, had by far a too innocent expression 
to have justified Mr. Dudley in his dislike. And 
Anne Howell’s face was an unerring index of her 
heart. With a joyous disposition, a fondness for 
mirth and pleasure, were mingled all the high feel- 
ings of a noble and sensitive nature. Open and pure 
as the day, she scorned deceit, and would have been 
the last person to suspect it in her friend. 

Mrs. Howell dressed well, but not extravagantly, 
and this morning the dark blue velvet bonnet, and 
cloak of the same, which enveloped her person, were 
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both graceful and becoming. It was the last month 
of winter, and at the suggestion of her husband, she 
was to commence, in a few days, a course of riding 
lessons. Not wishing to go by herself, she had re- 
quested Emma Dudley to accompany her, and Emma 
had wilfully misrepresented her remarks to her hus- 
band, and was now in the same manner misleading 
her friend. 

“There is no use in my saying anything more to 
him,” she continued, after a short pause, ‘‘he is as 
obstinate as he is close—only to think of his objecting 
to it, because it was so expensive! I hate meanness, 
and I have half a mind to go without saying a word 
to him until the bill is sent in.” 

“Oh, no, Emma, that will not do at all—you ought 
not to think of such a thing fora moment. I presume 
he has some other motive for not consenting.” 

‘Yes, you always take his part, but if you knew 
what he said about you, you would scarcely take the 
trouble to defend him, I think.” 

“Oh, I know he doesn’t like me, but then we both 
know it is because that he loves you so well, that he 
is jealous of your love for me; and so I don’t mind 
what he says.” 

‘Well, you would mind if you knew—we had a 
regular quarrel about you yesterday, and he went 
off without his breakfast, leaving me to eat mine by 
myself.” 

‘Now you have excited my curiosity—pray what 
could he say?” 

‘“Why, he said that you were like a vane, always 
perched up where every one could see you, and that 
he did not want me to take you for a guide in any 
thing; but [ told him that all he could say against you 
would only make me love you the more, and then he 
left me, and I have not spoken to him since.” 

Mrs. Howell’s face crimsoned as Emma Dudley 
repeated the misrepresented remark. 

‘““Why, Emma, I don’t see what could make him 
so unkind toward me—doesn’t he know that our 
physician has ordered exercise in the open air for 
me every day? Do tell him this, dear Emma, and 
tell him that Willie insists upon my going whether I 
feel inclined or not.” 

“I have told him a thousand times, but there is no 
use in talking to a man as jealous as a Turk, and 
twice as selfish—he won’t listen to reason about any 
one, and I have made up my mind to let him take his 
course, and I’!l take mine.” 

“Don’t talk so, Emma, for depend upon it, you 
will only widen the breach already formed. Do 
everything in your power to please him. Acquiesce 
in every wish, and he will become ashamed of his 
unreasonableness. You will then have your reward 
in your own happiness, and in finding him more in- 
dulgent and less selfish.” 

“ Ah, it’s well enough for you to preach, but Iam 
not agoing to practice, it would only make him more 
whimsical than ever.” 

Mrs. Howell sighed—she felt more sympathy for 
her friend than she dared to express, and when she 
left her last words were— 

*Do as I wish you to, Emma, and you will be al 
the happier for it.” She turned to descend the marble 
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steps, and met Mr. Dudley face to face—he had heard 
her last remark. He bowed coldly, and she answered 
it as coolly as she passed on. 

“Well, and what does your friend wish you to do 
now, Emma?” said Mr. Dudley, in a pleasant tone of 
voice, his arm encircling his wife’s waist. Emma 
pushed the arm from her, and replied chillingly— 

‘J do not know as it is of any consequence to you, 
Mr. Dudley.” 

“Tt is of consequence, Emma—of life-long conse- 
quence. If she is persuading you to act contrary to 
my wishes, and you listen to her persuasions, you 
will find that it is no light thing to trifle with my hap- 
piness; but I know you too well, Emma, to think that 
you will—do I not, darling?” 

For a moment Emma was softened—it was but for 
a moment, and forcing back the tears which had 
started to her eyes, she replied— 

*T shall follow my wishes, and you are at liberty 
to follow yours.” 

‘Are you determined to take these lessons in 
riding?” 

“Tam.” 

‘* Will you wean yourself from me forever, Emma? 
—think before you answer, I entreat of you.” 

“Tf such a little thing asmy taking lessons in riding 
will wean you from me, your love is not worth 
having.” 

‘Ah, Emma, it is the principle—not the thing itself. 
You will not wring my heart by persisting—will you, 
darling? Look at me, and see how full of love are 
my eyes for you, and tell me you will yield in this 
one thing for me.”’ 

Emma smiled scornfully as she answered— 

“If paying a bill of twenty-five or thirty dollars will 
80 wring your heart, there cannot surely be much love 
in your eyes, excepting the love of money !”” 

Cecil Dudley’s face became of an ashy paleness, 
for a moment he was speechless, then he said— 

“My God, Emma, this is more than I can bear. 
You have never loved me as I have loved you, but 
we have found it out too late.” 

He opened the door, and passed up the staircase to 
a room used as a library—locked the door, and threw 
himself upon a sofa. 

Twice during that long day Emma Dudley went to 
the room and listened, but not a sound—not even a 
breath could she hear. She felt that she had gone too 
far, but her pride would not allow her to seek a re- 
conciliation, and impatiently she awaited the time 
when he should come to seek her, and make the first 
advances. But she waited in vain. 

The next morning, Mr. Dudley appeared at the 
breakfast-table, with a pallid face and blood-shot 
eyes. He drank his coffee in silence, and pushing 
the untasted muffin from him, arose and left the room. 

Had Emma followed the impulses of her better 
nature, she would have hastened after him and 
thrown her arms about his neck, but the pride within 
her heart held her back. 

Weeks of mutual estrangemént passed, and Emma 
began to yearn for the love she had so recklessly 
thrown from her. She denied herself to all her 
friends, and in solitude pondered over her errors. 











Reflection convinced her of her unworthiness of his 
love, and she despised herself for the deceit which 
she had practiced toward him, and her warmest 
female friend. 

The latent good which had so long lain dormant 
was at length awakened, but the sun of her hus- 
band’s love was withdrawn, and there was no light 
or warmth to develop the beauty of the germ. 

One evening, at twilight, Emma sat by the open 
window in her room, fanned by the gentle spring 
breezes. Oh, how she longed for her husband’s pre- 
sence! 

‘If he were only here now,” she mentally said, “I 
would tell him all.” Suddenly, as if he had divined 
her wish, he stood before her. 

‘“Emma, you are not happy!” he said. 

“No, Iam miserable, Cecil,” she replied, sobbing. 

“Well, I have been making arrangements to travel 
—any brother will take care of my business, during 
my absence; but it will be necessary for you to return 
to your parents, for I am not able to support so much 
style—you will no doubt be happier there.” 

Emma was astounded. Not once had she dreamed 
of a separation, and scarcely had Cecil retreated from 
the door, when burying her head in the pillow, she 
sobbed till her brain seemed bursting. Then the strong 
pride of her nature came to her aid, and haughtily 
she arose—for one moment leaned her head against 
the richly carved bed-post, then murmured— 

“No! no! I will never go home again! TI sent 
back like a disobedient child to my father’s house?— 
never—no! never while I have strength to work fora 
living!” 

Fastening her chamber door, she proceeded to take 
her dresses down one by one from the wardrobe, and 
hastily folding them placed them in a large travelling 
trunk. One by one she opened her bureau drawers, 
and filled another trunk with the contents. Her tra- 
velling dress she had left hanging in the wardrobe, 
and now she placed a coarse, straw bonnet and green 
veil beside it—a heavy, long shawl, and her gaiters. 
She drew her watch from her pocket—it was past 
nine, and enveloping herself in a shawl and hood, 
she descended the staircase and passed from the hall 
into the street, leaving the door ajar. A few minutes 
walk brought her to a hack-stand—here she engaged 
a driver to take her to the New York boat—the nine 
o'clock line, on the following morning, and then 
hastily retraced her steps. 

Mr. Dudley had not yet come in, and gathering a 
few little articles from the parlor, she returned to her 
room. Her husband’s miniature she deposited in her 
trunk; but from her daguerreotype she removed the 
glass, and with a towel erased every feature except- 
ing the eyes—then replacing the glass, she laid it on 
the dressing-bureau. 

She heard her husband’s steps upon the staircase, 
through the entry, and her heart throbbed wildly as 
she listened, to hear if he should pause at her door; 
but he passed on as had been his wont of late, and 
she heard the door of the adjoining chamber opened 
—shut, then fastened. 

Heart-sick, she cast herself into a luxurious chair, 
and with gleaming eyes gazed around her. The 
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brilliant light of the gas illuminated every corner and 
niche of the large chamber. Her eyes roved rest- 
lessly from the lace embroidered curtains of the 
windows, to the costly and splendid furniture upon 
every side of the room. 

A magnificent cheval glass reflected her entire 
figure, but she scarcely knew the countenance that 
so steadily met her gaze. The dilated pupils of the 
eyes—the crimsoned cheeks—the banded hair thrown 
rudely back over the small, round ears—the naturally 
pouting lips compressed until they seemed but as “‘a 
line of coral,” had indeed changed Emma’s face, but 
the expression so thoughtful—so resolute, was far 
more beautiful than the unmeaning smile which she 
had worn in her days of vanity. 

It was nearly morning when Emma started from 
her dreamy reverie, and turning the key of her escui- 
toire, set down, and wrote hastily. 

“Cecil, I am going to leave you, but not in anger. 
I part from you with a heart as full of love as upon 
our bridal morn, but oh, so mingled with agony that 
every fibre seems stretched to its utmost tension. Do 
not hate me—I will yet be worthy of your love if 
years of toil and privation can make meso. I will 
not upbraid you in my parting hour, but, Cecil, think 
how young I was when we were married—how fond 
of society, and answer to yourself if it was not wrong , 
to keep me so secluded. But Iam blaming you when 
Ialone am to blame—forgive me, however, for all ¢ 
I have ever said or done to disp!ease you—I have 
already suffered enough. 

“One more question, and I have done. Have you ; 
not been too severe with me of late? Ah, had you 
been more willing to forgive, this cruel separation ; 
would never have heen.” ; 

She folded and sealed the letter, which was moist $ 
with her fast falling tears—then wrote another, and } 
directed it to her mother. 


; the silver knob, he turned it gently. 


PAPO et 


After putting in her purse the money, which for the 
past few weeks her husband had left from time to 
time upon her bureau, she locked the trunks, took 
the keys, and putting on her shaw! and boneet, stole 
noiselessly to the front door. The hack was not in 
sight. The servants were all at their breakfast, but 
she trembled with fear lest some of them should ap- 
pear before she should have gone. Just then a car- 
riage turned the corner of the street, and stopped as 
she had directed a few doors below. She beckoned 
to the man. He came and removed her baggage from 
the room to the hack, and as yet not a servant had 
appeared. Tremblingly she closed the door, took her 
seat in the carriage, and rapidly over the paved streets 
was whirled along to the river side. 


CHAPTER IIlI. 


“Now speak to me again!—we loved so well— 
We loved—oh! still, 1 know that stild we love!” 
_ Mrs. HeMans. 


Arter Cecil Dudley left the house, the memory of 
Emma’s look so haunted him he could not rest, and 
he retraced his steps to his dwelling, trying to stifle 
the thought that he had been unnecessarily harsh to- 
ward her. He went directly to her room, and tapped 
gently at the door. There was no answer. Clasping 
She was not 
there. The doors of the wardrobe were open, but it 
was empty. On the dressing-bureau his quick eye 
espied the letters—he broke the seals, but they gave 
no clue to her destination. Wild with grief, he threw 
himself upon her bed, and sobbed like a child. Keen 
as was his mortification, it was as nothing in com- 
parison with the remorse which that one upbraiding 
sentence caused him. He had been to blame—he 
had expected too much of one so young—so petted 
and admired. Himself sick of the folly and heartless- 


The morning light now struggled through the lace ? ness of the world, he had expected her to renounce 
hangings, and Emma darkened the room and sank $ it before a single pleasure had palled. Bitterly did 
back pallid and exhausted in her chair. A step near } he lamert his short-sightedness, for he saw the very 


her door aroused her—she arose, turned the key, and ; 


looked out—it was only a servant passing with water } 
to his master’s room. 


course he had taken was calculated to wean her from 
him and to foster deception, but he had discovered it 
too late! Then came thoughts of the worlds sneer 


Disappointed she threw herself upon the couch, ) —he should be pointed out as “that Mr. Dudley, 


and her eyes, heavy with watching and weeping, 


closed. All her misery was for the time forgotten, for 


whose wife had run away from him,” and perhaps 
some would even dare to breathe injurious reports 


she slept. Again a footstep aroused her. Springing 5 regarding her character. Maddened with the thought, 


to her feet, she saw through the open door her hus- $ he rushed wildly from the house, and hastened to Mr. 


band’s form. Cecil,” she called, but in a voice so 
feeble, it failed to reach his ear. She followed him 
down the stairs—she was so near him that the folds 
of her muslin wrapper touched him as he passed— 
“stop a moment, Cecil,” she gasped. He turned 
around, and cast such a withering look upon her 
that she shuddered, and turning hastily retraced her 
steps. 


That look gave her strength to finish her remaining 3 


Ellis, his wife’s father. 

Scarcely less great was the agony of the parent, 
but it came witth such a stunning weight that for a 
time it stupefied him. Mrs. Ellis went immediately 
around to her daughter’s house, while Mr. Ellis and 
Mr. Dudley visited all the depots of the different 
lines, but found nothing which could guide them in 
determining which she had taken. After a day of 
ceaseless anxiety and useless toil, Mr. Ellis returned 


preparations, and when at eight o’clock she descended 3 with the nearly heart-broken Cecil, to his desolate 
to the breakfast room, and found her husband had > dwelling. 


already gone, she felt a strange relief, and without 


Mr. Dudley entered his wife’s chamber. This time 


lasting the food, she gave one farewell look through ? he took up the miniature and opened the case. The 
the suite of rooms, and hastened up the staircase } gleaming eyes looked reproachfully upon him, and 
again. ’ with a cry of agony, he sank upon the floor. 
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Mr. Ellis immediately went for their family physi- 
cian, leaving his wife with Cecil. When they re- 
turned he was bled, but he awoke delirious. 

‘Those eyes'—those eyes!’? he would scream, 
“take them away, they burn my heart!—they will 
kill me! take them away!” 

Then again he would talk long and earnestly, 
pleading for forgiveness—telling how devotedly he 
had loved—how madly he had worshipped, but the 
one alone whose voice had power to soothe him was 
far away, suffering even more intensely than himself, 
for her reason was not dethroned. The excitement 
which had so buoyed her up the night previous to her 
departure, forsock her immediately after she left the 
house. She then felt that all she held dear in life 
was buried to her. She wondered at her pride, and 
longed to throw herself at his feet, and plead for for- 
giveness. But she had gone too far, she could not 
return. 

After she reached New York, she ordered her bag- 
gage to be removed onto a North River boat, which 
lay side by side with the one she was on. 

“That doesn’t go up the river to-night, Miss; but 
that one further along goes in a few hours—shall I 
put your baggage on?” said the porter she had ad- 
dressed. Mrs. Dudley bowed her head and followed 
him. She entered the elegant saloon of the Knicker- 
bocker, and taking a berth, laid down and tried to 
sleep, but there seemed to be no rest for her. Hours 
she lay motionless, with the damask curtains drawn 
closely around her, her open eyes fixed upon the one 
little window, and her head throbbing with intense 
pain. At supper time she drank the cup of tea which 
the unusually kind and thoughtful chambermaid had 
brought her, and this acted as a quietus upon her ex- 
cited nerves, and she slept. 

It was morning when she awoke amidst the bustle 
and confusion of a stoppage ata city wharf. She had 
intended to have stopped at some small, country town, 
and disappointed she turned to the chambermaid— 

* Does the boat go no further?” she said. 

“No, we have reached Albany; but she goes back 
to the city to-day.” 

Mrs. Dudley arose, gave her baggage into the care 
of the first hackdriver who spoke to her, and followed. 

‘To what hotel shall I drive, Miss?” he said. 

“It is of no consequence—any,” she replied. 

The carriage at length stopped in front of an ill- 
looking, dirty, third-rate house, and Mrs. Dudley felt 
a repugnance to enter it. A stage was directly in 
front of the door, and she asked where it was going. 

“To Springfield, Miss,” was the reply. 

She ordered her baggage to be put on, and took a 
seat in the stage, which already held several passen- 
gers. She was pale and exhausted, and a matronly 
looking lady upon the back seat insisted upon her 
taking a place beside her. Emma leaned back in 
one corner of the coach. Weary and desolate she 
did indeed look. The remaining passengers were a 
gentleman, a young girl about fourteen, and an elder 
brother of the last. Mrs. Dudley gleaned from the 
conversation of these two, that they were returning 
to school, after a vacation of four weeks, and that 
the elderly lady was the principal female teacher. 


Emma’s drooping eyes became more expressive as 
she heard her remark to the young girl whom she 
called Helen, that she would be disappointed in not 
finding her old music teacher. 

“Why, has Miss Atwood been getting married?” 
inquired the girl, in a sorrowful tone of voice. 

‘No, but she is so ill that her physician gives no 
hopes of her recovery.” They talked a long while 
about her many virtues, and at length Emma inter- 
rupted them by timidly asking if they had as yet pro 
cured a substitute. 

“We have not,” the lady answered; “‘do you know 
of any one suitable?” 

“T was on my way,” answered Emma, “to find 
employment as a teacher in music, and as I am alone 
I should find much relief in being able to engage 
myself with you.” Her voice was tremulous as she 
paused, and they noticed her agitation. 

“Why this is very fortunate,” remarked the lady, 
in a kindly tone of voice; “have you been accustomed 
to teaching?—you look very young.” 

“No, I have never taught,” replied Emma, crush- 
ing back her tears, and striving to check the convul- 
sive motion which was almost choking her. 

‘Well, you can at least stop at Glenwood with us, 
and if you like the place we shall no doubt agree in 
other matters.” 

Emma made no reply, but she looked her thanks, 
and the kind-hearted lady saw that her heart was full 
—so full that she dared not trust her voice. After a 
few moments of silence, unbroken save by Emma’s 
half stifled sighs, the lady again spoke. 

“T think we should feel better acquainted if we 
knew each other’s names, my dear—mine is Mrs. 
Easton; and what shall I call you?” 

Emma’s face was painfully flushed—this was her 
first temptation to deception since her new resolves, 
; but she struggled with it and obtained the victory. 

“Mine is Emma Dudley,” she replied, but her 
answer had been so tardy that Mrs. Easton felt a 
sudden feeling of distrust creep into her bosom, and 
she questioned whether it was right for her to engage, 
or even encourage one she knew nothing about for 
the pupils whose welfare was so dear to her. But 
the tearful eyes, and compressed lips of the fair young 
being plead their way to her heart, and she resolved 

that she would throw out all distrust until some act 
§ should convince her that she was indeed unworthy. 

When Emma mentioned her name the gentleman 
opposite fixed his large, grey eyes upon her. 

‘* Are you from Philadelphia?” he said. 

This time Emma answered without the least hesi- 
tation. 

“Ty am.” 

“I once knew a Dudley from Philadelphia—he 
was a classmate of mine at Yale, and as noble a 
fellow as ever lived.” 

“There are many families of that name, I expect,” 
replied Emma, in a faltering tone of voice, but her 
heart whispered to her that the one the stranger meant 
must be his whose name she bore. She pressed her 
hand against her heart to quiet its painful beatings, 
while the stranger remarked— 

‘His first name was rather an uncommon one, I 
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think you would remember if you had heard it—it 
was Cecil—Cecil Dudley—did you ever hear of such 
an one?” 

Emma’s face was as pallid as death, but she an- 
swered firmly— : 

“He is a relative of mine, sir; please say no more 
about him.” 

The gentleman looked musingly at her—thinking 
that Cecil Dudley must have grown strangely cold- 
hearted and worldly, tg allow so young and fair a 
relative to seek her own living. He leaned back, 
whilst Emma doubled her veil over her face and 
tried in vain to suppress her sobbing. 

It was late in the afternoon, when the driver stop- 
ped at S. Falls, to mend a portion of his harness, 
which had given way. Gladly the young Helen and 
her brother bounded from the stage, followed by Mrs. 
Easton and the stranger, while Emma pleaded her 
fatigue as an excuse for not joining them. But as 
she looked from the window of the stage and saw 
the beautiful view, she resolved upon following. 
The air was mild and delicious, but as she stepped 
from rock to rock, over fissures so deep and dark 
that you could see no bottom, she almost wished that 
she could slip between them and forget her misery in 
death. Her companions were already out of sight. 
She looked around upon the masses of waving green 
that clad the sloping hills upon every side—then her 
,eyes rested upon the pure sheet of water mirroring 
every floating cloud, and the far expanse of azure, 
until suddenly with wild leaps plunging downward, 
throwing far up the wreathing foam and rainbow 
spray it gathered in its fearful descent, it lost itseif 
in winding chasms and vaulted passages. Emma 
leaned over the very topmost crag, and gazed far 
down into the abyss, She looked upon the mirrored 
semblance of the tumult within her own bosom. The 
restless waters whirling and eddying in one continued 
vortex so far below, lashing and foaming against the 
rocky barriers upon every side, was indeed a true 
counterpart of the strugglings of her spirit. 

She had too long suffered herself to act from im- 
pulses to obtain the victory at once—too long been 
the victim of her own pride to endure with humility. 

To and fro, like the withered leaf upon the surface 
of the water below, was her heart borne by its strug- 
gles—now engulphed by the memory of the love she 
had lost—now rising strong with resolutions to win it 
back, and again plunged deeper than ever into the 
dark abyss by its utter weakness and inability to 
escape from its loneliness and misery. 

The cool air fanned her fevered brow, but it bore 
no healing on its wings to minister to a sick and 
struggling heart, which still beat with painful throb- 
bing—still bringing the lost and mis-spent hours of 
the past before her, and anon, like the changing pano- 
rama of a dream, summoning wierd forms from the 
misty future, which beckoned her on to still increas- 
ing misery. 

Emma had laid a volume which she brought from 
home with her upon the very summit of the rock—she 
moved it slightly, very slightly, but down the sloping 
surface of the rock it slid, and was soon lost to her 
sight forever. 
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“Ah! had it been me,” she sighed, and a thrill of 
regret shot through her heart as she thought how 
speedily would her sorrows have been terminated. 

“If I but dared,’ again she murmured, and she 
drew herself still closer to the edge from where the 
slope commenced. 

She looked wildly about her—up to the blue sky 
mocking her in its brightness, and down to the 
wreathing arms of the waters below wooing her to 
their embrace, and scarcely conscious of her own 
terrible resolve, she moaned to herself, ‘“‘ah, Father, 
forgive!” and loosening her hold, she felt without 
terror or dismay that she was slowly, but surely 
sliding to the gulph below. The last sounds that 
fell upon her ears were those of mingled screaming, 
rising far above the roaring of the torrent—a feeling 
of sudden pain—a dizzy faintness, and all was over. 

But the pain had not been occasioned by the jutting 
crags. It was by the grasp of the strong arm of her 
preserver, and now he bore her drooping form over 
the rocks, followed by the little group who with pallid 
faces had watched the stranger as he cautiously stood 
near, and grasped her in her moment of peril. 

They entered a little, brown cottage, by the road 
side, and after applying the usual restoratives, Emma 
opened her eyes upon the tearful faces beside her. 

“My poor—poor child!” said Mrs. Easton. The 
warm blood mantled Emma’s pure face as the affeo- 
tionate tones fell upon her ear, and pressing the ex- 
tended hand, she wept passionately. 

Glenwood was but a few miles from the falls, and 
they continued their journey, reaching the grove em- 
bowered village at twilight. A strange calmness stole 
over Emma’s heart as the stage wound through the 
elm-skirted road, and deposited them at the gate of the 
beautiful grounds which surrounded their boarding- 
house. 


CHAPTER IV. 


* and thou, oh! thou, 
Dost thou forget me? 
Thou comest not!—through the silent night e’en now, 
I that need prayer so much, awake and pray 


Still first for thee. Oh! nearest, dearest friend, 
How shall I bear this anguish to the end?” 
— Mrs. Hemans. 


Tue first month of Emma Dudley’s engagement as 
a teacher passed wearily and heavily to her. How 
calmly she looked back now and reviewed the feverish 
haste with which she had rejected the then humiliating 
present for the unknown future. 

Ah! deeply did she regret the wretched pride which 
had kept her from confessing her faults to the husband 
who had been so lenient and kind to her many errors. 
How plainly they rose before her—those same errors 
which had led to her self-banishment! With patience 
and without murmuring she bore the penance she had 
inflicted—her life become one of continued effort, but 
she faltered not in the painful path she had chosen. 

‘*I will become worthy of him,” was her constant 
thought, and this gave her strength to persevere when 
her delicate frame was wearied, and her spirit faint 
with the self-reproach which constantly nestling in 
her bosom, stung her heart to its inmost core. 

Daily from its wounded depths arose prayer and 
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thanksgiving, that in the wildness of her grief, when , for her sensitive spirit—the many hours of unavailing 
her mind had been shrouded in darkness and bitter- { regret which her impulsive act would ever cause her. 
ness, and she had sought the quiet of the grave—that She saw at a glance the agony of the husband—the 
in that terrible moment a hand had been outstretched { keen mortification of the man of the world—and the 
to save her from such a fearful sin. distorted view which Emma had taken, forgetting in 

Twice, by merchants who had left the village to ( her own wretchedness the misery she was inflicting 





‘ purchase summer goods in New York, she had sent ( upon others: but although all this immediately pre 


long letters to her mother, telling of her occupation ? sented itself to her mind, she hesitated in inflicting 
in her village home, but as they were mailed from { new pangs in the heart of the already sufficiently 
that city, her parents received no clue to discover ? suffering Emma. 
her retreat. Suddenly a shadow flitted past them, and raising 
Mrs. Easton had proved a most excellent friend. ? their eyes they both rested them upon the tall form 
She was fully convinced that there was some secret which darkened the doorway—how pale was the 
connected with her protegee’s past life, but witha deli- } strikingly handsome face! A step further and Emma 
eacy which Emma appreciated she forbore alluding to } sprang into the outstretched arms. With wild sobs 
the incidents of the day of their meeting, and Emma’s } she clung around his neck ; and Cecil, weak from his 
secret remained untold, and even unconjectured. previous illness, and overcome with the excitement 
Alone in her school-room Emma sat. She taught } of the meeting, staggered to a seat; where supporting 
drawing in the afternoon, and her music lessons were $ her in his arms, he bent over her with the fond look 
given in the morning. It was nearly sunset, and } of other days. 
Emma had remained to finish several drawings for} Mrs. Easton left them alone; aad it was well, for 
her pupils. She heard from afar the bugle horn of § oh, there was so much to say. In that hour they read 
the stage-coach with which the driver always an- § more of each others heart than many married couples 
nounced his approach to the village. have read in a life-time. How bitterly Emma chided 
She leaned her head upon her hands and wept. { herself for causing that wan and pallid brow!—how 
With the tears came memories of the loved one who § tenderly Cecil folded his wife to his heart, resolving 
had always caressed her more fondly when any light § she should never know cause for grief again!—how 
grief had overshadowed her joyous spirit—yearning { filled were both their hearts with happiness that their 
memories which would not be stifled or subdued. troubles were so soon over! 
$ 





‘ Ah, Cecil,’ she sobbed, ‘‘ what have I done? how Again and again she questioned him. He told her 
ean I live through this separation, my husband? and { of all the agony he endured when he found she had 
I!—I alone, am to blame!” gone—of his severe illness, of the forethought of her 

A door opened from an adjoining room, and Mrs. { parents, who had immediately discharged the servants 
Easton passing through, drew a seat beside Emma’s. before they had time even to suspect the absence of 

‘My child, you know me too well to think I have ¢ their mistress. The physician and an old nurse, who 
come to you with any motives of curiosity. I heard { had been for years in their family, had been their only 
your violent weeping, and I hesitated in disturbing ? confidants, and so well had everything been managed 
you, but I overheard what I know you did not intend 2 that not one out of their immediate family suspected 
or wish me to know, and I came to tell you; and to | her absence. 





beg of you to make me the confidant of your troubles? “* But how, Cecil, came you to think of finding me 
—will you not tell me, and let me sympathize with } here?” 
you?” “Can you not imagine, my dearest?” 
“T cannot—I cannot,” sobbed Emma, “they are all ‘No, 1 have tried in vain to think.” 
my own fault, and [ deserve no sympathy—you would § ‘During my illness a letter was sent to me, which 
only despise me if you knew.” not having my place of business upon, was adver: 
“T have studied your character for a month, Emma, § tised before I received it. When I opened it I found 
and I am sure you could never have done anything § it from an old college friend-——” 
intentionally bad—nothing for which I could despise { “Ah, Cecil! and you know the whole?” interrupted 
you. I offer you my warmest sympathy for your § Emma. 


sorrows, whatever they are—will you accept them?” “Yes, darling, I know all—all the wretchedness 
‘No, I thank you, dear, kind, good Mrs. Easton, ¢ which my poor little wife must have endured before 
but you do not know.” she could have yielded to such a dreadful temptation; 


‘No, Emma, I know I do not, neither shall I unless ? but let us bury the past, and live for the future; for 
you confide in me,” and Mrs. Easton drew her ten- ; this bitter lesson will not be a useless one. My friend 
derly toward her. wrote me the particulars of his meeting with you, 

Emma’s heart opened at once, and clasping the { when, where, &c., and asked if you were a near 
hand of her friend, she poured out in broken words } relative. I, with your father, immediately made 
the history of her married life. arrangements to travel—we left home the next day, 

Mrs. Easton was astonished at the recital—asto- { and your parents are now awaiting us in New York, 
nished that Emma could have so resolutely banished } where we shall join them, and spend the summer 
herself from such a home—astonished at the want of { together in travelling. Shall we not be happy, 
knowledge of the world, which she had shown in } Emma?” 
braving its opinion. Her heart bled as she thought } ‘I do not deserve such happiness,” she replied, 
of the undreamt of mortifieations which were in store * her dark eyes glittering with tears. 
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JAMES 


K. POLE. 





_—_—_— 


“And I, Emma, feel as though I hardly deserved 


“Well, Emma,” she said, “after their salutations 


you for not understanding you better—oh, how much } were over, “do you not feel repaid for devoting 


misery would have been saved both had we made 
each others dispositions our study. But it is too late 
for regrets, we have at length learned how dear we 
are to each other, and I am thankful we have learned 
before it was too late.” 

They made immediate preparations to leave on the 
ensuing day. 

Mrs. Easton rejoiced in her young friend’s happi- 
ness, and felt greatly relieved when she found that 
owing to her parents forethought, she would not have 
the causes of mortification which she had anticipated. 


' On the ensuing morning they parted, and Emma’s 
' secret remained safe with Mrs. Easton. 


Her meeting with her parents was extremely touch- 


> ing. They wept over her, chiding her through their 


tears, but Emma was so changed, so humbled, so 
penitent for the past, that their words of censure 
changed to expressions of the deepest and the purest 


' love. They forgot the torturing anxiety of the past 


sails 


four weeks in the blissful meeting. 

In conversing with them, Emma realized for the 
first time the suspicious nature of the step she had 
taken—how narrowly she had escaped the sneers of 
a world ever ready to suspect—and she felt renewed 
thankfulness for the misery she had escaped. 

Their summer was spent in journeying through the 
most beautiful portions of the North, and late in the 
season theyrreturned to their elegant house in town. 

Mrs. Dudley’s friends came thronging to see her, 
among the first Mrs Howell. 


yourself so constantly to your husband during his 
illness?” 

‘<T was not half as devoted as I ought to have been, 
“Anna,” replied Emma, sadly. 

“T am sure you could not have been more so— 
every day I called I received the everlasting reply, 
‘Mr. Dudley is very ill, and Mrs. Dudley sees no 
one!’” 

“That was all very true; but I cannot bear to think 
of his illness, we have been so happy since.” 

‘Ah, I know that very well. I saw the Pelhams 
the other day—they met you at Niagara, and they 
said they should have taken you for bride and groom, 
you were so devoted to each other.” 

Mr. Dudley entered. 

“Mrs. Howell I am delighted to see you. Emma 
has talked a great deal about you during our absence, 
and I am glad to find she has a friend who gives her 
such excellent advice—I am sure she profitted by it, 
and perhaps now will be able to give you some lessons 
in return—is it not so, Emma?” 

She smiled her reply, and Mrs. Howell looked 
equally delighted, for it was the first really cordial 
greeting she had ever received from Emma’s hus- 
band. 

“Truly he is changed,” she thought, as she left them 
that morning. ‘I do not knowa happier couple in the 
city, and yet before his illness I thought they would 
3 not be able to live together another year.” 








TO MRS. JAMES K. POLK. 





BY MRS. ANN 8S, STEPHENS. 





Lapy, had I the wealth of earth 
To offer purely at thy shrine, 
Bright gold and buds of dewy birth, 
Or gems from ont the teeming mine, 
A thousand things most beautiful, 
All sparkling, precious, rich and rare, 
These hands would render up to thee— 
Thou, noble lady, good and fair! 


For as I write sweet thoughts arise 
Of times when all thy kindness lent 
A thousand hues of Paradise 
To the fleet moments as they went; 
Then all thy thoughts were winged with light, 
And every smile was calm and sweet, 
And thy low tones and gentle words 
Made the warm heart’s blood thrill and beat. 


There, standing in our Nation’s home, 
My memory ever pictures thee 

As some bright dame of ancient Rome, 
Modest, yet all a queen should be; 

I love to keep thee in my mind, 
Thus mated with the pure of old, 

When love, with lofty deeds combined, 
Made women great and warriors bold. 


When first I saw thee standing there, 
And felt the pressure of thy hand, 

I scarcely thought if thou wert fair, 
Or of the highest in the land; 

I knew thee gentle—pure as great, 
All that was lovely, meek and good; 

And so I half forgot thy state 
In love of thy bright womanhood. 


And many a sweet sensation came, 
That lingers in my bosom yet, 
Like that celestial, holy flame 
That vestals tremble to forget ; 
And on the earth, or in the sky, 
There’s not a thought more true and free 
Than than which beats within my heart, 
In pleasant memory of thee. 


Lady, I gladly would have brought 
Some gem that on thy heart might live, 
But this poor wreath of woven thoughts 
Is all the wealth I have to give. 
All wet with heart dew, fresh with love, 
I lay the garland at thy feet, 
Praying the angel forms above 
To weave thee one more pure and sweet. 








MY WIFE’ 


S PARTY. 


BY HARRY SUNDERLAND, AUTHOR OF “SAVING AT THE SPIGGOT.” 


A BETTER woman than Mrs. Sunderland does not 
exist anywhere, though I do say it myself. I con- 
sider her one of the “‘salt of the earth,” and I think I 
ought to know. Still Mrs. Sunderland has her faults 
—no, I will not call them by so hard a name—still 
Mrs Sunderland has her weaknesses, and one of 
these is a disposition to think well of everybody. 
On this head, I believe, no one can accuse me of 
weakness. I am not aware that, as a general thing, 
I think any better of people than I ought to think. 
No—I am not blind to anybody’s faults, though I can 
see and appreciate excellencies as well as any one. 
But to my story. 

After we had risen a little in the world, and could 
afford not only to live in our own house, but to enjoy 
our share of the elegancies and luxuries of this life, 
we found ourselves surrounded bya good many who, 
before, were not over liberal in their attentions. Mrs. 
Sunderland believed their friendship sincere; but I 
reserved to myself the right to doubt the genuineness 
of some of the professions that were made. I didn’t 
like the “my dear Mrs. Sunderland !”’ nor the parti- 
cular solicitude expressed by not a few in anything 
that concerned my wife’s welfare; and when she 
talked about Mrs. Jones being such a kind, good soul, 
and Miss Peters being so disinterested in everything, 
I shrugged my shoulders and reserved the privilege 
of a doubt in regard to all being gold that glittered. 

Not having been raised in fashionable life, we had 
no taste for display, and, although we had our share 
of company, whether we cared about it or not, we 
had never ventured so far to sea as to give a party, 
although we had accepted several invitations to as- 
semblages of this kind. But some of Mrs. Sunder- 
land’s good friends and acquaintances insisted upon 
it, last winter, that she must give an entertainment, 
and they used such cogent arguments that she, good 
soul! was won over. I remained for a-long time 
incorrigible; but, as nothing could put it out of Mrs. 
Sunderland’s head that it was due to her position and 
relations to give a party, I, with much reluctance, 
withdrew my opposition, and forthwith the note of 
preparation was sounded. 

‘*Who shall we invite?” was the first question. 

Our circle of acquaintance had considerably in- 
creased within two or three years, and when we 
went over the list it was found to be rather large. 

“You will have to cut down considerably,” said I. 

“To do so without giving offence will be difficult,” 
replied my wife. 

“Better cut all off, then,” was on my tongue, but I 
repressed the words, feeling that it would be-unkind 
to throw cold water upon the affair at this stage of its 
progress. 

“You havn’t got Fanny and Ellen on your list,” I 





remarked, after a good number of erasures had been 
made. They were two of my nieces; good girls, but 
poor. Both were dress-maker’s apprentices. They 
were learning a trade in order to relieve their father, 
an industrious, but not very thrifty man, from the 
burden of their support. I liked them very much for 
their good sense, agreeable manners, and strong aflec- 
tion for their parents. 

“Shall we invite them?” inquired my wife. 

“Certainly!” Ireplied. ‘“ Why not?” 

“Will they be able to make a good appearance? 
You know that a number of fashionable people will 
be here.” 

“Tf you doubt it, we will send them each a hand- 
some dress pattern with the invitation.” 

“Perhaps we had better do so,”” was Mrs. Sunder- 
land’s approving remark, and the thing was done as 
1 had suggested. 

The pruning down of the invitation list was no 
easy matter, and it was not without many fears of 
giving offence that my wife, at last fixed upon the 
precise number of persons who were to honor us 
with their company. 

The exact character of the entertainment was next 
to be considered, and an estimute of cost made. 
Several ladies, aw fait in such matters, were con- 
sulted; and their opinions compared, digested, and 
adopied or rejected as they agreed with, or differed 
from, what we thought right. 

“Tt will cost at least a hundred dollars,” said Mrs. 
Sunderland, after we had come to some understanding 
as to what we would have. The sum seemed large 
in her mind. 

“If we get off with two hundred we may be thank- 
ful,” I replied. 

“Oh, no. It can’t go above a hundred dollars.” 

“We shall see.” 

“If I thought it would cost so much, I would—” 

“There is no retreat now, Mrs. Sunderland. We 
have taken the step initiative, and have nothing to do 
but go through with the matter as best we can. My 
word for it, we shall not be very eager to give another 
party.” . 

This threw a damper upon my wife’s feelings that 
I was sorry to perceive, for now that the party must 
be given, I wanted to see it done in as good a spirit 
as possible. From that time, therefore, I was careful 
not to say anything likely to awaken a doubt as to the 
satisfactory result of the coming entertainment. 

The evening came in due time, and we had all 
things ready. I must own that I felt a little excited, 
for the giving of a fashionable party was something 
new in the history of my life, and I did not feel 
altogether at home in the matter. Unaccustomed 
to the entertainment of company, especially where 
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MY WIFE’S PARTY. 93 


ceremony and the observance of a certain etiquette 
were involved, I was conscious of an awkward feel- 
ing, and would have given double the cost of the 
party for the privilege of an escape from the trials 
and mortifications it promised to involve. 

In order to give additional beauty and attractiveness 
to our parlors, we had purchased sundry articles of 
ornamental furniture, which cost over a hundred dol- 
lars, and which were of no manner of use except to 
look at. 

It was so late before the elite of our company began 
to arrive, that we were in some doubt whetl er they 
were going to come at all. But, toward nine o’clock 
they came along, and by ten we were in the full tide 
of successful experiment. My nieces, Fanny and 
Ellen, were among the first to appear, and they looked 
pretty and interesting. 


LLLLPLPLLLDPLDBLDBL LLL OOO 


half of the ladies present did not exactly seem to know 
whether they ought to follow the example of Mrs. 
L——- or not; and there was a portentous moment, 
when almost the waving of a finger would have 
caused our party to break up in disorder. 

The moment my nieces understood the feeling that 
had prompted the lady to withdraw indignantly, they 
arose and were retiring from the room, when I inter- 
cepted and detained them with as little ceremony as 
possible. They begged hard to be permitted to retire, 
but I said no; for my blood was “‘ up,” as the saying is. 

“Ellen and Fanny are worth as many Mrs. 
L ’s,” said I to myself, ‘as you can find from 
here to Jericho.” 

The disaffected ones noticed, I suppose, my deci- 
sion in the matter, and thought it prudent not to break 
with Mr. and Mrs. Sunderland, who could afford to 





As soon as the first embarr t conseq on 


the appearance of the extra fashionables had worn: 


off, and I felt at home once more in my own house, 
I began to look around me with an observant eye. 
About the first thing that attracted my attention was 
the sober aspect of a certain lady, whose husband, 
bya few fortunate adventures, had acquired some 
money, and lifted her into “good society,” as it is 
called. She was talking to another lady, and I saw 
that their eyes were directed toward my nieces, of 
whom J felt a little proud; they looked and behaved 
so well. 

“What’s all this about?” said I to myself. And I 
kept my eyes upon the ladies as intently as they did 
upon Ellen and Fanny. Presently I saw one of them 
toss her head with an air of dignified contempt, and 
rising up, make her way across the room to where 
her husband stood.’ She spoke to him in evident ex- 
citement, and directed his attention to my nieces. 
The sight of them did not seem to produce any un- 
pleasant effect upon him, for he merely shrugged his 
shoulders, smiled, and answered in a few words that 
I could see were indifferent. But his wife was in 
earnest, and placing her arm within his, drew him 
away toward the door. He remonstrated, but she 
was not in a humor to listen to anything, and, with 
surprise I saw them retire from the parlors. My 
first impulse was to follow them, but the truth flashing 
across my mind, [ felt indignant at such conduct, 
and resolved to let them do as they pleased. In a 
little while, the offended lady, bonnetted, cloaked and 
boaed, came sweeping past the parlor doors, with her 
husband in her train, attracting the attention of a third 
part of the company. A moment after and she had 
passed into the street. 

“Who is that? What’s the matter?” went whis- 
pering about the rooms. 

“It is Mrs. L ~ 

“Mrs. L———! Is she sick?” 

‘Why has she gone?” 

But no one seemed at first to know. Soon, how- 
ever, the lady to whom she had communicated the 
fact that we had insulted our company by inviting 
“mantua-maker girls,” whispered to another the 
secret, and away it went buzzing through the rooms, 
finding its way as well to the ears of Fanny and Ellen 
as to those of the rest of the company. About one 

VoL. XV.—8 


be independent. Money is a great thing! Humph! 
There-«was a time in our history—but, no matter. 
We are people of character and standing now! 

We had rather a dull time after the withdrawal of 
Mrs. L For a little while the spirits of the 
company rallied, under the effects of wine and a good 
supper, but they soon flagged again, and a sober cast 
of thought settled upon almost every countenance. 
My poor wife found it impossible to retain a cheerful 
exterior; and my nieces looked as if almost any other 

§ place in the world would have been a Paradise ‘in 
comparison. 

At least an hour earlier than we had anticipated, 

’ our rooms were deserted, and we left alone with 
our thoughts, which, upon the whole, were not very 
agreeable. Mrs. Sunderland, the moment the last 

) guest retired, went back into the brilliantly lighted 

§ parlors, and setting down upon a sofa, burst into 
tears. She had promised herself much pleasure, but, 
alas! how bitterly had she been disappointed! I was 
excited and indignant enough to say almost anything, 
and a dozen times, as I paced the rooms backward 

; and forward, did I check myself when about uttering 

; words that would only have made poor Mrs. Sunder- 
land feel ten times worse ihan she did. 

“The next time we give a party——’ 

“We won't!” said 1, taking the words out of my 
wife’s mouth She was recovering from her state of 

} mortification, and beginning to feel indignant. 

“ You’ve said it exactly,” responded Mrs. Sunder- 
land. ‘I call this throwing away a couple of hun- 
dred dollars in a very bad cause.” 

“So it strikes me. When fifty or sixty people eat 

* elegant supper, and drink costly wine at my ex- 


] 


pense again, they will behave themselves better than 


some of our high bred ladies did to-night. As for 
Mrs. L———, Fanny and Ellen are worth a hundred 
of her. It’s my opinion that if she knew everything 

she would curtail her dignity a little. If I’m not very 
much mistaken, her husband will go to the wall before 
a twelvemonth passes.” 

On the next day we settled all accounts with con- 
fectioner, wine merchant, china dealers and waiters. 
The bills were over a hundred and fifty dollars, ex- 
clusive of a hundred dollars paid, as before intimated, 
for parlor ornaments to grace the occasion. 

**So much paid for worldly wisdom,” said I, afier 
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all was over. ‘I don’t think we needtogiveanother , ‘Why do you say that? What has happened?” 
party.” inquired Mrs. Sunderland. 

Mrs. Sunderland sighed and shook her head. Poor $ “L——— has failed, as I predicted, and his lady 
soul! Her kind and generous nature was hurt. She } wife, who turned up her aristocratic nose at our ex- 
had looked upon a new phase of character, and the 3} cellent nieces, is likely to see the day when she will 
discovery had wounded her deeply. ; stand far below them in society.”’ 

A few months after this unfortunate party, from { 1 spoke in an exultant voice. But my wife instantly 
which so little pleasure and so much pain had sprung, { reproved my levity. She cherished no animosities, 
I said to my wife, on coming home one day— and had long since forgiven the offence. 

“It’s as L expected. Pride must have a fall.” So much for My Wire’s Party! 
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BY T. HEMPSTEAD. 





Short is the tale—they laughed, they sighed, 
They breasted the icy river, 

And the banded winds where they feasted, glide, 
And falter, and fret, and quiver, 

And rolling and rocking the antique pile, 
Roll, roll and mourn forever. 


Ye shall build your seat in the place of graves, 
Where the serpent and owl have birth, 

Ye shall search the desolate plains and caves— 
Through the desert’s horror and dearth, 

Ye shall track the path of the howling waves 
For the grandeur and pride of earth. 


There are kings whose dirge unheard is tolled 
By the lank hyena’s screaming, 

There are hearts of more than earthly mould, 
There are forms of anger seeming, 

By the gong of the trampling billows knolled, 
And wept by the moonshine dreaming. 


Oh! where are the hands and the heads of oak, 
And the chiefs renowned in story, 

Who shook the realms with an earthquake shock 
In their wrath, and strength, and glory, 

Till the plains were fire, and the skies were smoke, 
And the vales and rills ran gory? 


It is written on high, it is written below, 
It is heard in the moan of ocean, 

It is breathed where the heart’s pure offerings flow 
From the lips of pale Devotion— 

In all that we dream, or see, or know 
Of beauty or life, or motion. 


Sages and bards of the daring thought, 
The god-like and undying, 

The flame from the lips of angels caught— 
Through the darkness of ages prying, 

Burning and cheering, but waning not, 
The time and the storm defying? 

That never the sword, nor love, nor bay, 
Nor vigils, nor gold, nor sorrow, 

One line of the wasting cheek can stay, 


They struck the lyre by the haunted streams, 
By the haunted shades enfolden, 

To the meeting stars and the changing gleams 
Of the cloud and sunset golden, Or a truce from the grave can borrow, 

And the gods stood there with their crown of beams, Or unite the hope which is ours to-day, 


In the ages gone and olden. With the smile and the love of to-morrow. 


’T is a world at best of many a fear— 
This clouded scene we wend, 

And we know not whether the joy or tear 
Onr trembling hopes will end, 

Nor yet with whom on that distant sphere 
Our weary being will blend. 


They piled their domes witha fearless hand, 
And the earth was red before them; 

They traversed the isles with torch and brand 
Till the sun was blotted o’er them; 

Thrones were rolled in the startled sand, 
And onward the whirlwind bore them. 


And over the heart a shadow will come, 
And a sorrow upon the eye 

As we wander back through the night and gloom 
Of the centuries long gone by, 

Where the strength of man, the pride and bloom, 
In the mould of ages lie. 


They wove, oh! many a burning-lay 
When the moon looked out at even, 

And a twisted wreath of the deathless bay 
To the victor proud was given, 

And they throned the brave where they shine alway 
With the stars that shine in Heaven. 


But it warms the heart, and it conquers pride 
To dwell on a theme so solemn, 

To sit where the wave of years hath rolled 
Its hungry and whelming volume, 

And a lesson is ours, most mighty and deep, 
In the crumbling and ivied column. 


The maiden lay down in her summer bower— 
Her dreams were of her lover, 

There rained on her bosom a purple shower 
As the night-gust blew above her, 

But gone is the maid and faded the flower, 
And the love and the dream are over. 


They spake of a clime in the far-off seas— 
In the silvery waters lying, 

A beautiful land with its Heavenly breeze 
Through the amaranth vallies sighing— 

A beautiful land with its glorious trees, 
Where the tear came not, nor dying. 


For alone in the awful shadow of graves, 
Where the serpent and ow! have birth, 

Under the sands, in the gloom of caves, 
*Midst the desert’s horror and dearth, 

And deep in the path of the thundrous waves 
Are the grandeur and glory of earth. . 
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PALACES AND PRISONS. 


BY MRS. ANN 


S. STEPHENS. 


4 | (Eatered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1847, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the 
District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Wild as a bird, when first it tries the wing,— 
Bright as the sun-beam glistening o’er a brook— 
Sweet as the earliest blossom of the spring, 
Was that young child, in every tone and look!” 


Ix the basement of a low, rear building in one of 


those cross streets that grow more and more squalid § 
as they stretch down to the water’s edge, sat an aged } 


couple, at nightfall, on the day when our humble 
heroine was presented to the reader. The room was 


damp, low, and dark ; a couple of rude chairs, a deal § 


a 


table, and a long wooden chest were all the furniture 
itcontained. A rough shelf ran over the mantle-piece, 
on which were arranged a half dozen unmatched 
cups and saucers, and a broken plate or two, anda 
teapot, minus half its spout, all scrupulously washed, 
and piled together with some appearance of ostenta- 
tion. A brown platter, which stood on the table, 
contained the only approach to food that the humble 
dwelling afforded. A bone of bacon thrice picked, 
and retained probably from a wretched desire to 
possess something in the shape of food—though that 
something was but a mockery—and a fragment of | 
bread lay upon the platter, covered with a neat crash } 
towel. A straw-bed made up on one corner of the } 
floor partook of the general neatness everywhere § 
visible in the wretched dwelling, the sheets were of 
homespun linen, such as our down East house-wives 


loved to manufacture years ago, and the covering a } 


patch-work quilt, formed of rich, old fashioned chintz, 
was neatly turned under the edges—one might have 
kaown how more than precious was that fine old 
quilt by the great care taken to preserve it. The 
whole apartment bespoke extreme poverty in its most 
respectable form. Perfect destitution and scrupulous 


neatness so blended, that it made the heart ache with { 


tompassion, was visible everywhere. 

The old couple drew their seats closer together on 
the hearth-stone, and looked wistfully in each other’s 
faces as the darkness of coming night gathered around 
them. The bright morning had been succeeded by a 
chill, uncomfortable rain, and this increased tenfold 
the gloomy and dank atmosphere of the basement. 
Thus they sat gazing at each other, and listening 
Moodily to the rain as it beat heavier and heavier 
upon the sidewalks. 

“Come, come!” said the old woman, with a smile 
that she intended to be cheerful, but which was only 
@ wan reflection of what she wished. ‘This is all 
very wrong: once to-day the Lord has sent us food, 
and here we are desponding again. Julia will be 


) cold and wet, poor thing; don’t let her find us looking 
so hungry when she comes in.” 
“T was thinking of her,’’ muttered the old man, in 
asad voice. ‘ Yes, the poor thing will be cold and 
{ wet and wretched enough, but that is nothing to the 
} disappointment ; she had built up such hopes this 
morning.”’ 
3‘ Well, who knows after all, something may have 
$ happened !” said the old woman, with an effort at 
} hopefulness. 
{ No, no,” replied the man, in a voice of touching 
{ despondency, “if she had done anything the child 
2 would have been home long ago. She has no heart 
to come back.” 

The old man passed his hand over his eyes, and 
flung a handful of chips and shavings on the fire from 
a scant pile that lay ina corner. The blaze flashed 
up, revealing the desolate room for a moment, and 
then died away, flashing over the pale and haggard 
faces that bent over it, with a wan brilliancy that 
made them look absolutely corpse-like. 

Though wrinkled and meagre with the lack of sus- 
tenance were those two miserable faces, still in the 
faded lineaments there lay nothing to revolt the heart. 
} Patience sweet, and troubled affection, were blended 
; with every grief-written line. But the wants of the 
y body had stamped themselves sharply there. The 
‘thin lips were pale and fixed in an expression of 
} habitual endurance. Their eyes were sharp and eager, 


Nee, 


} dark arches lay around them, and these were broken 
} by wrinkles that were not all of age. 
; As the flame blazed up, the old man turned and 
} looked earnestly on his wife, a look of keen want, of 
} newly whitted hunger broke from his eyes, naturally 
ted meek and tranquil, and the poor old man turned 
his glance another way with a faint groan. It wasa 
} picture of terrible famine. Yet patience and affec- 
; tion flung a thrilling beauty over it. 
One more furtive glance that old man cast on his 
; wife, as the flame went down, and then he clasped 
> his withered fingers, wringing them together. 
“You are starving—you are more hungry than 
ever,” he said, “and I have nothing to give you.” 
The poor woman lifted up her head and tried to 
} smile, but the effort was heart-rending. 
“Tt is strange,” she said, ‘‘but the food we had 
this morning only seems to make me more hungry. 
$ Is it so with you, Benjamin? I keep thinking of it 
all the time. The rain as it plashes on the pavement 
seems like that warm coffee boiling over .on the 
hearth, even the shavings as they lie in the corner are 
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constantly shifting before my eyes, and seem like; she will eat them, you know, all—all. Only think 
rolls and twists of bread, which I have only to stoop ¢ what a delicious feast the child will have! Bring 
forward and take.”’ ¢ back the meat; what will she care for that !”” 

The old man smiled wanly, and a tear startedtohis § The old man brought back the plate, but with a 
eyes, gliding down his cheek in the dim light. sorrowful look. He remembered that the strawberries 

“ Let us try the bone once more,” he said, after a } entrusted to his grandchild were the property of 
brief silence, ‘‘there may be a morsel left yet.” ¢ another ; but he could not find the heart to suggest this 

“‘ Yes, the bone! there may be something on the } to the poor, famished creature before him, and he 
bone yet! In our good fortune this morning we must § rejoiced at the brief delusion that would induce her 
have forgotten to scrape it quite close!” cried the old {to eat the little that was left. With martyr-like 
woman, starting up with an eager look, and bringing $ stoicism he stifled his own craving hunger, and sat 
the platter from the table. $ by while his wife devoured the remainder of their 

The husband took it from her hands, and setting it } precious store. 
down before the fire, knelt on one knee, and began} “ And you have had none!” she said, with a piteous 
to scrape the bone eagerly with a knife. ‘“‘See, see!” § look of self-reproach, when her own sharp want was 
he said, with a painful effort at cheerfulness, as some { somewhat appeased. 
strips and fragments fell on the platter, leaving the } ‘Oh, I can wait for Julia and the strawberries.” 
bone white and glistening like ivory. ‘This is better } ‘ And if that should fail,’ answered the poor wife, 
than I expected! With the crust and a cup of clear filled with remorse for her selfishness, or what she 
cold water it will go a good way.” ¢ began to condemn as such, “if anything should have 

‘* No, no,” said the woman turning her eyes reso- happened, you may pawn or sell the quilt to-morrow 
lutely away, ‘‘ we had forgotten Julia. She scarcely { —I will say nothing against it—not a word. It was 
tasted a mouthful this morning!” ¢ used for the first time when—when she was a baby, 

“I know,” said the old man, dropping his knife ¢ and——” 
with a sigh. ; ‘And we have starved and suffered rather than 

“Put it aside, and let us try and look as if we had ? part with it!” cried the old man, moving gloomily up 
been eating all day. She would not touch it if— , and down the room, “while she—but why add to our 
if——” Here the good old woman’s eyes fell upon the ? distress by conjectures of what or where she may 
little heap of food—those precious fragments which ? ‘ have been! Would she care though we ail starved in 
her husband had scraped together with his knife The ? , a heap here, in this wretched cellar?” 
animal grew strong within her at the sight; she drew “Oh, Benjamin, do not say this! She may be 
a sharp breath, and reaching forth her bony hand ; dead!” 
clutched them like a bird of prey; her thin lips quiv- ? $ The man did not seem to heed this pathetic appea 
ered and worked with a sort of ferocious joy, as she $ for his forbearance. The gnawing of hunger, the 
devoured the little inorsel, then, as if ashamed of her ) heavy gloom that lay everywhere around—even the 
voracity, she lifted her glowing eyes to the form of ) presence of his wife, were forgotten in the train of 
her husband, and cast the fragment of food still be- $ anxious and bitter thoughts that a single word had 
tween her fingers back upon the platter. : brought upon him. He sat down again by the hearth, 

“I could not help it! Oh, Benjamin, I could mot } and with a thin hand pressed hard upon each knee, 
help it!” Big tears started in her eyes, and rolled , bent forward, gazing into the smouldering fire gloomy 
penitently down her cheek. ‘Take it away! take § and silent. The old woman only stole one hand over 
it away!” she said, covering her face with both ‘ his and pressed it gently. It returned no answering 
hands. “You see how ravenous the taste of food § token of her sympathy, but still rigidly held its grasp 
makes me!” ( on his knee. Thus minutes stole on; the rain came 

“Take it!” said the old man, thrusting the platter } down more furiously; the winds shook the loo 
into her lap. } window panes, and the fire grew fainter and fainter, 

‘No! no! You have not tasted a morsel; you— { only shedding a smoky gloom over those two pale 
you—I am better now, much better!” faces. 

For one instant the old man’s fingers quivered over All at once there came a faint sound in the area 
the morsel still left upon the platter, for he was } —the moist plash of a footstep mingled with the sound 
famished and craving more food, even as his wife had 3 of falling rain. Then the outer door opened, admitting 
been, but his better nature prevailed, and dashing his {a gush of damp wind into the hall that foreed back the 
hand away, he thrust the plate more decidedly into ? door of the basement, and there stood little Julia 
her lap. Warren, panting for breath, but full of wild and 

“Eat!” he said. ‘Eat! I can wait, and God will } beautiful animation. The rain was dripping from het 
take care of the child !” ¢ hood, and down the heavy braids of her hair, and her 

But the poor woman waved the food away, still $ little feet left a wet print on the floor at every step. 
keeping one hand resolutely over her eyes. ‘“‘ No— ; The old man started eagerly up, and flung some 
no!” she said, faintly, “ no—no!”’ 2 fresh fuel on the fire, which instantly filled the base- 

Her husband lifted the plate softly from her lap: } ment with a brilliant but transitory light. There she 
she started, looked eagerly around, and sunk back in — that brave little girl, dripping with wet, and 
her chair, with a hysterical laugh. deluged by the sudden light. Her cheeks were all in 
“The strawberries! the strawberries, Benjamin! rs glow, warm and wet, like roses in a storm. Her 


Only think, if Julia could not sell the strawberries ’ eyes were absolutely star-like in their brilliancy, and 
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her voice broke through the room ina joyful gush about, quite too happy for a thought of the fatigue 
that made everything cheerful again. she had endured all the day. She drew forth the little 
“ Did you think I was lost, grandpa, or drowned § table. She furbished and brightened up the cups and 
in the rain—don’t it pour though? Here, grandma, § saucers, and gave an extra rub to the bright iron 
come help me with the basket. Stop, till I light a { candlestick, which, was, for the first time in many a 
candle, though.” And the child knelt down in her } day, warmed up by a tall and snowy candle. The 
dripping garments to ignite the candle, which she had } scent of the beef-steak as it felt the heat, the warm 
taken somewhere from the depths of her basket. But ; hiss of the tea-kettle, the crackling of the fire, made a 
her little hands shook, and the flame seemed to dance { cheerful accompaniment to her quick and joyous 
before her ; she really could not hold the candle still } movements. The cold rain pattering without—the 
enough for her purpose, that little form thrilled and 3 light gusts of wind that shook the windows only served 
shook so with her innocent joy. to render the comfort within more delightful 
“Here grandpa, you try,’ she said, surrendering} ‘There now,” said Julia, wiping the bottom of 
the candle, while her laugh filled the room like the } her broken-spouted tea-pot, and placing it upon the 
carol of birds, when all the trees are in blossom, } table, “there now, all is ready! I’m to pour out the 
“] never shall make it out; but don’t think, now, that ? tea, grandpa must cut the steak, and you, grandma, 
Iam shivering with the wet, or tired out—don’t think { oh, you are company to-night. Come, come, every 
anything till I have told you all about it. There, now > thing is warm and nice.” 
we have a light; come, come!” The old people drew up to the humble board. A 
The little girl dragged her basket to the hearth, and } moment their grey heads were bent, while the little 
no fairy, telling down gold and rubies to a favorite, ) girl bowed her forehead gently downward, and veiled 
ever looked more lovely. Down by the basket the } her eyes with their silken lashes, as if the joy spark- 
old grandparents fell upon their knees—one holding } ling there was suddenly clouded by a thought of her 
the light—the other crying like a child. , own forgetfulness in taking a seat before the half- 
“See, grandpa, see; a beef-steak—a great, thick ) breathed blessing was asked. But her heart was only 
beef-steak, and pickles, and bread, and—and—do } subdued for a moment. Directly her hands began to 
look, grandmother, this paper—what do you think is § flutter about the tea-pot, like a pair of humming birds, 
in it? oh! ha! I thought you would brighten up! tea, § busy with some great, uncouth flower. She poured 
green tea, and sugar, and—why, grandfather, is that § the rich amber stream forth with a dash, and as each 
you crying so? Dear, dear, how can you? Don’t } lump of sugar fell into the cups, her mouth dimpled 
you see how happy I am? Why, as true as I live, if § into fresh smiles. It was quite like a fairy feast to 
lain’t crying myself all the time! Now, ain’t it $ her. Too happy for thoughts of her own hunger, she 
strange ; every one of us crying, and all for what? § was constantly dropping her knife and fork to push 
I—I believe I shall die, i’m so happy!” the bread to her grandfather, or heap the old grandma’s 
The excited little creature dropped the paper of tea § plate afresh, and it seemed as if the broken tea-pot 
from her trembling hands, as she uttered these broken § was perfectly inexhaustible, so constantly did she 
words, and flinging herself on the old woman’s bosom, § keep it circulating around the table. 
clung to her, bathed in tears, and shaking like an ‘‘Isn’t it nice, grandma, green tea and such sugar. 
aspen leaf, literally strengthless with the joy that her { What, grandpa! you havn’t got through yet?” she 
coming had brought to that desolate place. was constantly saying, if either of the old people 
While her arms were around the poor woman’s } paused in the enjoyment of their meal, for it seemed 
neck, the grandmother kept her eyes fixed upon the } to her as if such unusual happiness ought to last a 
basket, and she contrived to break a fragment from ? long, long time: 
one of the loaves it contained, and greedily devour it ‘* Yes,” said the old man, at length pushing back 
amid those warm caresses. his plate with a pleasant sigh, and more pleasant 
Joy is often more restless than grief; Julia was } smile; “yes, Julia, now let us see you eat something, 
soon on her feet again. then tell us how all these things came about. You 
“There, there, grandmother! just iet the bread } must have been very lucky to have coined a meal 
alone: what is that to the supper we will have by- $ like this with one day’s work. 
and-bye. 1’ll get three cents worth of charcoal, and ‘A meal!” cried the child, ‘‘Oh! the supper. You 
borrow a gridiron, and—and—now don’t eat more $ relished the supper, grandpa?” 
than half enough till I come back, because of the} ‘Yes; you hardly guessed how hungry we were, 
supper |”? or how keenly we should have relished anything.” 
The little girl darted out of the room as she uttered 5 “* But—but, you are wondering where the next will 
this last injunction, and her step was heard like the $come from. You think me like a child in having 
leap of a fawn, as she bounded through the passage. spent so much in this one famous supper.” 
When she returned, the larger portion of a loaf had “ Yes, like a child, a good, warm-hearted child, who 
disappeared, and the old couple were in each other’s } could blame you ?” 
arms, weeping, while fragments of prayer andthanks- § ‘ Blame!” cried the grandmother, with tears in her 
giving fell from their lips. It was a beautiful picture § eyes; “‘blame! God bless her!” 
of the human heart, when its holiest and deepest feel- ‘¢ But then,” said the child, shaking her head and 
ings are aroused. Gratitude to God and to his crea- § forcing back a tear that broke through the sunshine 
tures shed a touching loveliness over it all. Julia } in her eyes, “‘one should not spend everything at 
with her bright eyes, and her eager little hands, bustled { once ; grandpa means that, I suppose?” 
Se 
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‘No, no!” answered the old woman, eagerly, “he F hopping and singing about—dear little birds, such as 
does not mean to find the least fault. How should } covered the poor babes with jeaves, and—and— 
he?” finally, grandmother, as I was saying, I felt more 

‘* It would have been childish though ; but perhaps } lonesome and down-hearted than these children could 
I should have done it, who knows—one don’t stop to } have done, for they had plenty of blackberries, you 
think with a bright half dollar in one hand, and a ; know, but I was dreadfully hungry—I was indeed, 
poor old grandfather and grandmother hungry at § though I would not own it to you; and then all the 
home. But then look here!” windows were full of nice tarts and candies, just as 

The child drew a coin from her bosom, and held it § if the people had put them there to see how bad they 
up in the candlelight. ® could make me feel. Well, I have told you about 

“Gold!” cried the astonished grandfather, abso- } going into the market, and how my heart seemed to 
lutely turning pale with surprise. grow colder and colder, till I saw that good woman— 

“A half eagle, a genuine half eagle, as lam alive!” { that dear, blessed woman——” 
exclaimed the old woman, taking the coin between? ‘God bless her, for that one kind act!” exclaimed 
her fingers and examining it eagerly. the old man, fervently. 

“Yes, gold—a_half eagle,” answered the exulting “He will bless her; be quite sure of that,” chimed 
child, clasping her small hands on the table, ‘“‘ worth ) in the good grandame. 
five dollars—the old woman in the market told me *“*T wish you could have seen her—I only wish you 
so !—five dollars, only think of that!” could!” cried the child, in her sweet, eager gratitude, 

‘But you did not earn it,” said the old man, } ‘ perhaps you will some day, who knows?” And 
gravely. in the same sweet, disjointed language, the child 

‘‘Earn it—oh, no,” said the little girl, witha joyous } went on relating her adventures along the streets, 
laugh, “who ever thought of a little girl like me } and on the wharf, where for the first time she had 
earning five dollars in a day? Still I don’t know. } seen an ocean steamer. When she spoke of the lady 
That good woman at the market told me to let every } and her strange attendant, the old people seemed to 
one give what he liked for the flowers, and sol did $ listen with more absorbing interest. They were 
The most beautiful lady you ever set eyes on took a } keenly excited by the ardent admiration expressed by 
bunch of rose-buds from my basket and flung that § the child, yet to themselves even this feeling was 
money in the place.” altogether unaccountable. When the little girl spoke 

«But who was this lady? There may be some mis- § of the strange man whom she had met on the wharf 
take. She might not have known that it was gold!’ § also, her voice become subdued, and there was a half 
said the old man, reaching over, and taking the half § terrified look in her eyes. The singular impression 
eagle from his wife. which that man had left upon her young spirit seemed 

“I think she knew; indeed I am quite sure she } to haunt it like a fear, but the moment she related 
did,” answered the child, “for she looked at the piece { how he drove away with his beautiful companion, 
as she took it from her purse. She knew what it was } her courage seemed to return, she glanced brightly 
worth, but I didn’t.” around, and went on with her narrative with renewed 

‘Well, that we may know what to think, tell us 2 spirit. 
more about this wonderful day,” said the old man, ? ‘He had just gone,” she said, ‘and I was begin- 
still examining the gold with an anxious expression } ning to look around for some way to leave the wharf, 
of countenance. “ Your grandmother has finished her } when 1 happened to see a handkerchief lying at my 
tea, and will listen now.” feet. The carriage wheel had run over it, and it was 

Julia was somewhat subdued by her grandfather’s } crushed down in the mud. I picked it up, and ran 
grave air; but spite of this, tears and smiles struggled } after the carriage, for the handkerchief was fine as a 
in her eyes, and her mouth, now tremulous, now ) cobweb, and worth ever so much, I dare say. In 
dimpling, could hardly be trained into anything like ) and out, through the carts, and trunks, and people, ! 
serious narrative. ran with my basket on my arm, and the muddy hand- 

“Well,” she said, shaking back the braids of her } kerchief in one hand. Twice I saw the carriage, but 
hair, and resolutely folding both hands in her lap. } it was too far ahead, and at last I turned a corner—! 
“Very well; please don’t ask any questions tili I$ lost it there, and stood thinking what I should do, 
have done, and 1’11 do my best to tell every thing just § when the very carriage which I had seen go off with 
as it happened.” You know how I went out this § the lady in it passed by; the lady had stopped for 
morning about the basket that I got trusted for at the something, I suppose, and that kept her back. She 
grocery, and all that. Well, I went off with the new § was looking from the window that minute. I thought 
basket on my arm, making believe to myself as bold } perhaps the handkerchief was her’s, after all; so I ran 
asa lion. Still I could but just keep from crying— } off the side walk and shook it, that she might take 
everything felt so strange, and I was frightened too } notice. The carriage stopped; down came the driver 
—you don’t know how frightened! The babes in the } and opened the door, and then the lady leaned out, 
woods must have felt as 1 did, only I had no brother 2 and smiling with a sort of mournful smile, and said, 
with me, and it is a great deal more lonesome to? ‘“* Well, little girl, what do you want now?’ 
wander through lots of cold looking men and women 2 “1 held up the handkerchief, but was quite out of 
that you never saw before, than to be lost among the } breath, and could only say, ‘this—this—is it your’s, 

een woods, where flowers lie everywhere in the } ma’am?’ 
moss, and the trees are all sorts of colors, with birds} “She took the handkerchef, and turned to a corner 
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where a name was marked. Then her cheek turned , through the black lashes the great tears kept rolling, 
pale as death, and her mouth so full, so red, grew § till the silk cushion under her head was wet with 
white. I should have thought that she was dying, § them. I felt sorry to see her so troubled, and took 
but she fixed her eyes on me so wildly. the handkerchief from the floor—for it fell from her 

“¢Come in, come in, this instant,’ she said, and § hand as she sunk down. With one corner that the 
before I could speak, she caught hold of my arm, and § wheel had not touched, I tried to wipe away the 
drew me—basket and all—into the carriage. The { tears from her face, but she started up, al! in a trem- 
door was shut, and in my fright [ heard her tell the { ble, and pushed me away, but not as if she were 
man to drive fast. I did not speak; it seemed like { angry with me, only as if she hated the handkerchief 
dreaming. There sat the lady, so pale, so altered, { to touch her face. She walked about the room a few 
with the handkerchief, all muddy as it was, crushed { times, and then seemed to get quite natural again. 
hard in her white hand—sometimes looking with a {( By-and-bye the queer looking man came up witha 
sort of wild look at me, sometimes seeming to think } satchel and a silver box, under his arm; and she talked 
of nothing on earth. The carriage went faster and { with him in a low voice. He seemed not to like 
faster: 1 was frightened and began to cry, but she ) what she said; but she grew positive, and he went 
looked at me very kindly then, and said— out. Then she lay down on the sofa again, as if [ 

“<Hush, child, hush! no one will harm you.’ Still } had not been by; her two hands were clasped under 
I could not keep from sobbing, for it all seemed very } her head; she breathed very hard, and the tears now 
wild and strange. and then came in drops down her cheeks. 

“Then the carriage stopped before a great stone “It was getting dark, and 1 could hear the rain 
house, with so many long windowsand iron work all } pattering outside. I spoke softly, and said that I must 
before it. No one came to the door. The strange } go. She did not seem to hear; so I waited, and spoke 
man who rode with the driver let us in with a key } again. Still she took no notice. Then I took up my 
that he had, and everything was as still as a meeting- § basket and went out. Nobody saw me. The great 
house when we went in. The lady took my hand, } house seemed empty—everything was grand, but so 
and led me up a great high stair-case, covered from } still that it made me afraid. 
top to bottom with a carpet that seemed made of roses} ‘J had no idea where I was, or what street to take 
and wood-moss. Every thing was still and half dark, § after this, but went up one street and down another, 
for all the windows were covered deep with silk cur- § inquiring the way, till after a long, long walk, I got 
tains, and it had begun to cloud up out of doors. back to the market, quite tired out and anxious. 

“The lady opened a door, and led me into a room “The good market woman was so pleased to see 
more beautiful than anything I ever set eyes on. But § me again. I gave her all my money, and she counted 
this was dark and dim like the rest. My feet sunk § it, and took out pay for the flowers and strawberries. 
into the carpet, and everything [ touched seemed § There was enough without the gold piece ; she woud 
made of flowers, thé seats were so silken and downy. § not let me change that, but filled the basket with nice 

“ The lady flung off her shawl, and sat down upona { things, just to encourage me to work hard next 
litle sofa covered with blue silk. She drew me{ week. There, now, grandfather, I have told you all 
close to her, and tried to smile. : about this wonderful day. Isn’t it quite like a fairy 

“*Now,’ she said, ‘you must tell me, little girl, } tale ?” 
exactly where you got the handkerchief!’ The old man sat gazing on the sweet and ani- 

“¢f found it—indeed I found it on the wharf,’ I $ mated face of his grandchild; his hands were clasped 
said, as well as I could, for crying. ‘ At first I thought $ upon the table, and his aged face grew luminous 
itmust belong to the tall gentleman, but he drove away with Christian gratitude. Slowly his forehead bent 
so fast; then I saw your carriage, and thought——’  $ downward, and he answered her in the solemn and 

“She stopped me before I could say the rest—her § beautiful words of Scripture, “I have been young, 
eyes were bright as diamonds, and her cheeks grew § and now.lam old, yet have I never seen the righteous 
red again. forsaken, or his seed begging bread.” There was 

“¢The tall gentleman! What tall gentleman?’ she § pathos and fervency in the old man’s voice, solemn 
said. even as the words it syllabled. The little. strawberry 

“Ttold her about the man with the beautiful lady. § girl bowed her head with gentle feeling, and the 
Before I had done she let go of my hand, and fell § grandmother whispered a meek “ Amen.” 
back on the sofa; her eyes were shut, but down (TO BE CONTINUED.) 





PRAYER. 


Near or afar, South or the North, 


We’re not on earth as others, If hearts are Heavenward turning, 
No rank divides us sisters, nor us brothers And brightly there Faith’s lamp is ever burning, 
In Christ, the “ bright and morning star.” With Love’s clear fire still glowing forth, 
He is the way that leads us to the Father, Though frigid zones clasp round earth’s luke-warm bosom 
He hath prepared our living there together. Down in the vallies roses sweetly blossom! 
. Near or afar, South or the North, 
Meet where His foot-prints are! Bright Sharon’s flower blooms forth. 
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CHAP. VII.—THE FETE. » toward her, and, as she thought, recognized her, he 
; had taken no notice of her whatever. She remem- 
Ir was the night before 1 the dinner party at Wash- § bered how the blood had rushed over her face as she 
ington’s head-quarters, and the fashionable circles of § distinguished his tall form, and she half beNeved she 
Philadelphia were all on the gut vive of expectation; { had smiled and bowed, a reflection that would have 
for the fete, given to celebrate the nuptials of the { increased her mortification, if any common emotion 
handsomest officer in the royal army and the richest { of pain could have found place in her bosom, after 
heiress of the city, was to come off that evening. { the pang of a hopeless love. ‘ Perhaps it is a just 
The cards of invitation had been issued a week } retribution,’ she said, with tears, as she lay thinking 
before, and milliners and mistresses had thought of } on her pillow, that night. ‘“{ was proud and super- 
nothing but gala dresses since. cilious to him, and that though [ knew his affection; 
Yes, Kate had at last consented to marry Despencer. } he was stung by my refusal to go to the assembly 
To bring about this union was the sole object for } with him, and then the next morning completed his 
which her uncle now lived. In laboring to effect} anger. But I did not know then how I loved him, 
this aim, he sincerely believed he was securing her } nor did I intend to trifle with him: he, as well as I, 
happiness for life; for Mr. Stanley knew nothing } has been too hasty.” Here fresh tears flowed, until 
of her secret love for Mowbry; yet, if he had, he $ at last, completely exhausted, she fell asleep. 
would still have urged her marriage with Despencer, At other times her spirit rose against what she con- 
satisfied that only misery could flow from a union $ sidered the injustice of her lover, and she prondly 
with a rebel and a beggar. But, so long as a hope § resolved to forget him, as he had evidently forgotten 
remained to Kate, she persisted in refusing Despen- § her. Such moods were favorable opportunities for 
cer; and neither the solicitations of the lover, nor the § Despencer, after the British had captured Philadel- 
arguments of her uncle sufficed to change her pur- § phia, and he was on the spot, to press his suit; nor 
pose. It is true that as month after month elapsed, { did he omit them. Gradually, yet without intending 
bringing no intelligence from Mowbry, the bright ¢ it, Kate found herself almost entangled with Despen- 
dream which she had all along nourished, that he} cer. Her acquaintances all believed her engaged, 
continued to love her, faded gradually. She had {and her uncle already talked of her marriage as a 


of her opposition to the union; and, feeling this, her 
negatives became feebler daily, for she knew not what 
to say further in their defence. At last, Despencer 
became urgent for a day to be fixed. She attempted 
to repeat her refusal, but he would not listen to her, 
and called in the interposition of her uncle. Mr. 
Stanley, believing her hesitation to be the result of 
maiden modesty only, for he could not comprehend 
how a woman with no prior attachment could refuse 
a title in perspective, for Despencer’s uncle, the ear!, 
was now childless, took upon himself to fix the day. 

A crisis had now come when it was either neces 
sary for Kate to incur her uncle’s eternal displeasure, 
or yield up her few remaining scruples to the mar- 
riage. ‘‘Since Mowbry has ceased to love me,” she 
said, “‘and I can never be his, as I had once fondly 
hoped, ought I not to gratify my kind uncle aad marry 
Despencer? I can respect him, though never love 
him, at least as I have once loved; but his affection 


had never intended to do so: he had.misapprehended 
her meaning on the morning of that fearful breakfast 
scene; and he had never since given her an oppor- 
tunity for explanation. ‘I cannot go to him, and it 
would be just as unmaidenly to write,’ she said. 
When she heard he was wounded, and compara- 
tively friendless, we have seen how she acted; but 
no words can tell her disappointment on learning, 
from the old physician, that he had returned to the 
army without inquiring for her. ‘‘Surely,” she rea- 
soned, “he might have managed an interview, or at 
least have written to me, if he had loved me: but he 
has forgotten me; it was but a momentary fancy: or, 
perhaps, he thinks I have trifled with him, and in 
revenge has cast me from his heart.” 

Month followed month, still there was no news of 
Mowbry. Had he been dead, they could not, Kate 
bitterly thought, have known less of him, at least by 
his own volition. Occasionally she heard of him 
through other persons; and once she saw him: it was} for me is profound, and surely it deserves some re- 
when Washington’s army passed through Philadel- > ward. I must not be too selfish. Unhappy myself, 
phia just before the battle of Brandywine. Standing } shall I make two others equally so, or shall I yield?” 
at a window, with some female friends, she had seen } The conclusion was that she consented to sacrifice 
Mowbry ride by, but though he had looked directly ‘ herself, only stipulating that the nuptials should not 


indeed rejected him in fact, if not in words; but : certain affair. She could not reveal the true causes 
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take place till late in the winter. She did this, in the 
faint hope that something might arise before then to 
convince her that Mowbrystill loved her. But week 
after week passed, and she heard nothing of her ab- 
sent relative, except a vague rumor, that reached the 
city from the camp at Valley Forge through several 
sources, that Mowbry was very attentive to a niece 
of Lady Washington, who was spending the season 
with her august relative at head-quarters. This final 
blow destroyed thé last lingering hope to which Kate 
had clung; and, from that hour, she saw the prepara- 
tions for her wedding going on, without a regret. 

Brightly blazed the windows of the Stanley Man- 
sion, and gay were the guests assembled in the great } 
parlor, on the evening of the fete. Lovely women 
arrayed in rich brocades, and handsome officers in } 
imposing military costume thronged every portion of 
the large apartment, except a space immediately in 
front of the sofa, left vacant for the bridal party. The 
minister, dressed in his robes, and with prayer book 
in hand, stood opposite; while on one side was the 3 
uncle of the bride, who was to give her away; and 
on the other, the groom, superbly attired, and sur- 
rounded by his friends. Expectation meantime was 
on tip-toe, for the bride was looked for, with her 
attendant bridemaids, every instant. 

Five, ten minutes elapsed, and then the company { 
began to grow impatient. Mr. Stanley often glanced 
to the door, and the groom was evidently nervous. 
At last, the uncle, with a jest uttered aloud on the ? 
tardiness of the sex, which even the ladies forgave 
as characteristic of an old bachelor, left the parlor to 
escort his niece down. He was gone but a minute, ‘ 
before his voice was heard in strong altercation up } 
stairs; and immediately he rushed back, followed by § 
the bridemaids and servants, all mixed in confusion, 
and on every face consternation. Despencer, pale 
as death, sprang forward, every one making way for 
him to reach Mr. Stanley— 

“For God’s sake,” cried he, ‘what is the matter? 
Is she dead?” 

“Dead. No!—better she was,” answered Mr. Stan- 
ley, furious with rage. ‘She has eloped!”? 

“Eloped!” cried Despencer, staggering against the 
wall: and he placed his hand to his forehead, as he 
asked wildly— 

“With whom?” & 

“That we do not know,” said one of the bridemaids, 
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fugitive could be found: and the gay party broke up 
in silence. 


CHAP. VIII.—THE FLIGHT. 


Wutte Mr. Stanley, transported with rage, is vow- 
ing never to forgive his niece; and the disappointed 
bridegroom is hesitating whether to give way to in- 
dignation or despair, let us endeavor to unravel the 
mystery of Kate’s flight. 

Two days before the one appointed for her mar- 
riage, as Kate sat musing in her room, still somewhat 
in doubt as to the justice of the step she was about 
to take, a servant announced that an elderly female 
wished to see her, and was waiting in the hall. “I 
will see her here,” said Kate, ‘‘show her up.” 

The woman, whose dress bespoke a comparatively 
humble position in society, entered with some embar- 
rassment, which was not Jessened when Kate pointed 
to a chair and waited for her to speak. At last, how- 
ever, she summoned courage to say— 

“T had the honor, Miss, to nurse a young officer, 
who lay dangerously wounded at an inn in Fifth 
street, about @ year since.” 

Kate colored to the brows at this remark, her first 
reflection being that her own agency in the affair was 
known. ‘Then the thought arose that, perhaps, this 
person might bring her some ill news, and she turned 
suddenly pale. She looked anxiously at the speaker. 

“I’m afraid, Miss,” said her visitor, still embar- 
rassed, “that you will think me impertinent; but the 
poor gentleman, in his delirium, used to talk con- 
tinually of you.” 

Again Kate blushed crimson, and her heart began 
to beat fast. What could this beginning portend? 

‘T never let him know I had overheard your name,” 
resumed the visitor, “though he seemed dreadfully 
anxious to find out: he was a proud gentleman, Miss, 
and feared his secret would be known; for indeed he 
loved you with his whole soul.” 

The nurse, for the reader has already recognized 
Kate’s visitor, almost feared, at these words, to see 
Miss Douglass angrily ring for a servant to show her 
out; but Kate sat silent, trembling violently, however, 
and flushing red and pale by turns. 

‘You must forgive me, Miss,” she continued more 
boldly, reading something of the truth in Kate’s man- 
ner, “but J found out, the other day, who it was that 
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who seemed to be the most collected of the party. } employed both me and the physician—no one else 
“Half an hour ago, Miss Douglass left us to go into } knows it,” she continued, breathlessly, seeing that 
her own room, saying she wished to be alone for the ? Kate covered her face with her hands. ‘The doctor 
few minutes left her. We were to call her when the } did not even tell me, but he let out by accident that a 
hour struck. Having waited for nearly ten minutes voung lady did it, and I guessed, from Captain Mow- 
over the time, finding she did not appear, we called } bry having lived here, and from few else knowing 
her. There was no answer, and we were discussing ) him, that it must have been you. So [ came here to 
whether to enter her room, when Mr. Stanley came ‘ tell you that the captain loved you still, if you loved 
up, and hearing our story, forced open her door. She } him. I hesitated about it a long time, but I know 
was not there; but her bridal dress had been taken off } people sometimes marry under a mistake, and as I 
and left on the bed; while her hat and walking attire } thought it possible this might be the case in your 
was missing. On a piece of paper, which 1 picked } marrying Major Despencer, I resolved to venture. 
up from her dressing-table, was written hurriedly— } I hope, Miss. you are not offended.” 
‘Dear uncle, I love you still, but I cannot marry $ Kate gave no answer. Her countenance still con- 
Mr. Despencer.’ Here is the note.” cealed in her hands, she sat, totally immoveable: she 
All inquiry proved useless, for no trace of the ‘ might have been a statue for all the evidence she 
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gave of life. But her mind was busy. At firsther, Left to herself, Kate began seriously to consider 
thoughts were in a whirl at this strange intelligence, { her position. She was, as we have endeavored to 
so rudely imparted; but soon she began to collect her { show, possessed of great firmness of character; and 
faculties and reflect whether any, and what credit { her decision exhibited it now. Her first conclusion 
was to be given to this woman’s tale. Could it be { was that she could not marry Despencer; for even 
possible that Mowbry had loved her when he was ( though the nurse’s tale might be incorrect, it might 
lying wounded a year ago? How could his silence also be true: and she would not, while there was the 
be interpreted, except as a proof that he considered § least hope of Mowbry loving her, consent to sacrifice 
his suit hopeless?) What must he think, if he knew ( both his happiness and hers. ‘I promised Despencer 
of her approaching marriage? At this reflection her to be his, under a misapprehension,” she reasoned, 
heart grew sick, and tears gathered in her eyes at { ‘Sand I consider myself released by a change of cir- 
the injustice she had done him. But then came the { cumstances. But, if I assert this, Despencer will 
thought that a year had passed since this woman had 2 besiege me with entreaties; and my uncle will storm, 
seen Mowbry, and what proof was there he loved perhaps thrust me from his house. These altercations 
her now? At this she looked up. I would willingly avoid: Heaven guide me in this 
“My good woman,” she said, with a faint smile, ) extremity.” 
‘*you mean well; but you appear to go more by sup- All that day, and far into the night, she thought of 
positions, than by facts. I will not speak of the sen- { the subject, and finally came to the resolution to fly. 
timents you attribute to me,” and she colored, “for 1} By adopting this resource she would avoid the pain 
believe you mean well, though some persons, in my $ of an interview with Despencer, and escape what 
place, would think your conduct an unwarrantable $ could only be a useless and trying dispute with her 
interference. But—nay! I am not offended, do not > uncle. ‘He will insist that the ceremony shal! go 
apologize—but,’’ and she hesitated, then said quickly, § on, if I remain,” she soliloquized: ‘‘it is the wisest, 
“do you know that Mr. Mowbry’s -infatuation—I‘ nay! surest plan to fly, for the present. And I will 
should say his affection—no! I mean, his sentiments do so, if this good woman can lend me any assist- 
—have undergone no change within the past year?” § ance.” A less energetic person, or one who knew 
“T do know it,” eagerly replied the nurse, ‘and it | more of the censoriousness of the world might have 
is that which has brought me here.” reasoned differently; might have remained; but Kate 
Kate had vainly striven to conceal her agitation { was without any counsellor but her own pure heart, 
during the instant that elapsed between the question { and she never thought that a wrong construction could 
and reply: she held her breath from anxiety, and { be placed on her conduct. 
grasped the back of her chair nervously. Her heart Before the nurse called, on the following morning, 
leaped into her throat at the answer; and she could } Kate had meen inquiries to pac Sn 
just articulate— good woman’s honesty and discretion, and accordingly 
“How?” she admitted her into her confidence. The nurse 
“Why, you see, Miss,” replied the nurse, ‘I have } mused awhile, and then said that she had a cousin 
a son with General Washington; and, hearing he was $ living in New Jersey, about forty miles distant, where 
on a furlough, and visiting my sister’s unbeknowns $ she thought Kate could find a home. 
to the king’s men—my sister lives just outside the “Will you accompany me?” said our heroine. ‘I 
lines at White Marsh—-I managed to get out of town, § can well afford to pay you, and retain you as my 
last week, to see him. Naturally, I asked him all § companion: of course I cannot travel alone.” 
about the army, and especially about Captain Mow-§ The nurse thought she could, and undertook also 
bry. I had heard that the captain was in love with ; to get a pass to leave the city. As the necessary pre- 
a niece of Lady Washington, though I did not believe § parations, however, could not be finished before the 
it—for if it is so, said I to myself, there is no such } ensuing day, which was the one fixed for the mar- 
thing as true love left in the world—and so I asked riage, the flight had to be postponed until evening. 
him if he knew anything about it. Bless your heart, ; Kate, as we have seen, arranged her scheme well, 
Miss, if Jim ain’t the captain’s own servant; and he § choosing the only moment when it was possible to 
says its not a word true, though the general, and his execute her design in safety. ti 
lady, and maybe the niece are mighty fond of him: Tt was snowing fast when, descending by a back 
‘and its my opinion,’ says Jim, ‘that the captain’s in ’ staircase, and letting herself out through the garden 
love with somebody else, and been crossed, for he $ door, she entered the street; but the nurse was already 
behaves as if he was; and all the mess says it of him there, with a waterman she had bribed to attend them. 
beside.’ And Jim added, Miss, that it was his cousin In the midst of the driving tempest, Kate was ferried 
he loved—meaning you, Miss—with whom he had over the Delaware in a small boat; but though thé 
once lived at his uncle’s. So, when [ heard this, it waves ran high, and the sleet froze on her cloak, her 
determined me to come and see you; for I T though, if } heart never quailed; for, in spite of the inclemency of 
you liked the captain——” the weather without, and the painful regrets within 
“Thank you, my good woman,” said Kate, crim- at leaving her uncle, she was upheld by a strong 
soning; and she waved her handas if to dismiss her. § sense of duty. P 
*“*T feel unable to hear more to-day. What you have A conveyance was waiting for them on the Jersey 
eaid requires that I should be alone. But come to-mor- ‘ shore, into which the fugitives stepped; and all through 
row. By that time I shall have more to say to you. § the night, their flight continued, as fast as the driving 
At present I am bewildered. Be silent, and prompt.” ‘ tempest and heavy drifts would allow. 
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Kate could only see that the direction they took , animation, when fearing that the excitement of the re- 
was toward the North; and that, in the course of the ? cognition might be too much for him, and not wishing 
night, they passed through several villages. to betray herself before strangers, she tore herself 

hurriedly away, and locking herself in her room, gave 
way toa flood of tears, half joyful, half sad. 

CHAP. I1X.—MONMOUTH. In about half an hour, there was a knock at the 
_ door ; and rising to open it, the nurse entered. 

Ir was a Sabbath day in June, a few months after } “Cheer up, my dear lady,” she said, “ his wound 
the events narrated in the last chapter, when, toward § has been probed and dressed : the surgeon pronounces 
sunset, two females stood at the door of a parsonage } it not dangerous, though it may prove tedious.” 
house, not far from Monmouth Court House, in New “Thank God he is safe !” 

Jersey. But what a Sabbath day it had been! No} ‘You behaved nobly, for your presence, at his re- 
bell had called worshippers to prayer ; no quiet groups $ vival, might have overcome him. You are a heroine. 
had been seen wending their way to church; none of § I am sure I could not have controlled myself as you 
the usual holy repose of the sacred day had hung over § did ” 

the landscape. On the contrary, from almost early$ ‘Does he know I am here? Oh! nurse, now I 
dawn, the fierce roar of battle had shook the ground: ¢ shall soon learn whether he continues to love me.” 
the advance, the retreat, the rally, the charge, the ‘“‘ He suspects it. When you broke away, he was, 
desperate melee, incessant vollies of musketry, con- ¢ you know, reviving; and must have caught a glimpse 
tinuous cannonading! The struggle, which had fluc- of your face; for his first action was to look bewil- 
tuated all day, had at last terminated in favor of the ¢ dered around, as if seeking some one, his first words 
Americans; and the two females above mentioned ; to murmur your name.” 

had ventured in consequence to come forth, to see? Kate clasped her hands, and looked up to Heaven 
if they could succor the wounded. fervently. 

“Ts not that a group of soldiers, bearing a wounded? “He loves me still!” escaped involuntarily, in a 
man, nurse ?”’ said the younger of the two; “‘see, they ? low whisper from her lips, as if she rather thought 
are advancing toward the house! Poor sufferer!” aloud, than spoke. 

“ My services will be required again, I fancy,” $ «Look here, and doubt his love, if you can,” said 
said the nurse, with a smile and sly look. ‘“ You$ the nurse. “I found this on his bosom, when he lay 
know, my dear Miss Douglass, to whom they were } inanimate: it is a miniature of yourself, drawn, I 
given before.” ? judge, from memory. And see, it has a am, as if 

Kate, for it was our heroine, blushed, but quickly $ from a ball—perhaps it has saved his life.’ 
added— “Oh! I am too—too happy,” cried Kate, amid 

“Run, nurse, and tell the pastor—he has some , glad, gushing tears. ‘What shall I do? I feel as 
knowledge of hurts—and get a bed ready, and lint. , if I could fly. When can I see him? Do let me 
The wounded man seems almost lifeless—see how ? tell him how much he has misunderstood me, and 
heavily his arms hang toward the ground. He may } that I never, never have loved any one but him.” 
be faint—I will run to the spring and bring some cold$ And that night, when the moon was rising over 
water.” the wooded hill, Kate, admitted to her lover’s side, 

When Kate returned, bearing a pitcher of the re- } listened blushing to the story of his long despair, and 
freshing liquid, the wounded man had been brought ¢ owned her own unchanged and unchangeable aflec- 
into the house, and laid fainting on a settee in the , tion. In that blessed interview all was explained, 
kitchen. on both sides. ‘I first began to hope,” said Mowbry, 

“Give him air—stand all aside,” said a gentleman, { ‘‘ when I heard that you had fled, sooner than marry 
apparently a surgeon. ‘ Ah! here is the cold water { Despencer. But little did I dream, when I fell on the 
you spoke of, hurry on with it!” But, at this instant, { field today, what a fount of happiness this wound 
catching a sight of Kate’s attire, which was unmis- ; would open up to me.” 
takeably that of a gentlewoman, and of her face, now {_ “‘ My uncle has known of my place of residence,” 


looking more beautiful than ever from the excitement ; said Kate, “ever since I left the smal! house belong- 


and exercise, he lifted his hat, and added in a deeply ; ing to nurse’s relative, for better accommodations 

respectful tone. ‘I beg pardon, Miss—shall I take ? and more congenial society at this parsonage ; but he 

it and bathe his forehead ?” § refuses to forgive me; and, [ suppose, he continues 
“Let me do it,” said Kate, hastily advancing, her ¢ equally wroth with you ” 

heart bleeding for the poor sufferer. “‘ No—for since your flight, he has offered, if I will 


# As she spoke, her eye, for the first time, fell on the ; leave the army, and come to live with him, to make 
wounded man; and, to her astonishment and horror, ; me his heir. I learn that since the evacuation of 
she recognized Mowbry. The pitcher almost fell } Philadelphia, and the decline of the royal prospects, 
from her hand. But instantaneously she remembered } { he is more lenient to the patriotic side than before. 
that not only were all eyes on her, but that her lover’ 8} I should not wonder,” he added, with a smile, “ if 
life might depend on her composure; so, with an} he were to forgive us both eventually; for, after all, 
effort of which a nature less strong would have been } he thinks more of the Mowbry and Douglass name, 
incapable, she stepped quickly forward, and kneel-{ to say nothing of that of the Stanleys, than even of 
ing by his side, began to chafe his temples. She $ the royal supremacy.” 

Continued this, until he showed signs of returning‘ The recovery of Mowbry was rapid, for he had the 
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best of nurses. Besides, was not the knowledge that 
his love was returned, and the sweet companionship 
of Kate sufficient to ensure his recovery, without 
other medicaments? It was not long before he was 
weil enough to walk out, leaning on her arm; and 
one of his first visits was to the various localities of 
the battle-field. 

‘“‘ Here,” he said, ‘‘ was where Stirling was posted, 
and with his artillery, checked the enemy’s advance. 
That spot, close by the parsonage, you well know; 
for there Wayne made his terrible stand.” 

“ Ah! [ remember it,” said Kate, ‘‘ and how, while 
the desperate me/ee continued over the corpse of Col. 
Monckton, I thought of the struggle for the dead 
body of Hector. And then I prayed for my country’s 
cause.” 

‘*‘ And here,” continued Mowbry, “ was the spot 
where I stood, with the artillery of Knox. The general 


ne an 


after a momentary glance at the trampled earth, turned 
shuddering away. 

“T thank God, dearest,” she said, ‘daily, nay! 
hourly for his mercy in sparing you, where so many 
have fallen. Yet I thank him, too, that you have 
been instrumental in assisting to establish the liber- 
ties of our country. But the night air grows chill, and 
you are yet weak—we must go back to the house.” 

A few months subsequent to these events, Mowbry 
and his fair cousin were both reconciled, as he had 
predicted, to their uncle: the more readily, perhaps, 
because the Stanley estates would have been in some 
danger of confiscation, if the next heir had not been 
such a patriot as our hero. 

Again the old mansion was lighted up for a bridal, 
but this time the male guests were American, not 
British officers; and again a commander-in-chief 
honored the fete with his presence, but now it was 


says, you know, that the way in which we served our | Washington, not Sir William Howe. Nor did the 


pieces had much to do in deciding the victory. Here 
is where I fell.” « 
Kate pressed her lover’s arm, at these words; and, 


bride disappoint the company, as on a former occa- 
sion; but went through the ceremony, if not without 
agitation, certainly without unwillingness. 





THE DAY 


OF LIFE. 


BY J. M. WILLIS GEIST. 


Tue solar beams of rising morn 
Come dancing o’er the Eastern hills, 
As ebon night from earth is torn, 
And gladdening day her empire fills; 
Sweet warbling voices fill the groves, 
While living Nature swarms abroad— 
Oh, lovely day! thy opening proves 
The sovereign influence of our God. 


Meridian sunbeams gild the earth 
With variegated hues of life, 
While pregnant Nature groans in birth, 
With riches big, with blessings ripe! 
The sturdy oxen browsing now 
Beneath the oaklets’ spreading shade, 
Enjoy a respite from the plough, 
And graze well pleased the neighboring glade. 


The day-god, walking o’er the sea, 
His fading glory flashes back, 
And flings his mellow light on me, 
Love tracing his diurnal track— 
Wherein I read the flight of Time 
Which measures off each mortal’s span, 
And learn this truth for every clime— 
Each day unfolds the type of man? 


The morning of our life advenes 
In innocence and infant peace; 
Maternal love and fairy scenes 
Come bounding forth as days increase; 
The prattling glee of childish hearts 
Distills sweet music all around, 
And young unbroken Hope imparts 
Pure joy to pleasures early found. 








The noontide of our mortal years 
. Comes rushing on with noisy speed, 
And seeds of sorrow hopes and fears— 
Are scattered o’er life’s dewy mead ; 
Within the beautiful parterre 
Which fancy nurtured for our own, 
(How prone the sanguine mind to err!) 
The weeds of sin and strife are grown. 


The evening of our life draws on, 
The flickering lamp begins to wane; 
Our pilgrim race is lost or won— 
A race we ne’er can run again! 
Oh, then it seems a little while 
Since sporting in our childish glee, 
When manly strength and Fortune’s smile 
Gave flattering hopes of years to be. 


When sinking in the arms of death 
And bidding fondest friends adieu, 
How sweet to yield our fleeting breath 
T’ inhale the life of Heavenly dew! 

To make our pillow on his breast, 
Who made his bed on fiery wrath 
To purchase everlasting rest, 
And lead us in his Heavenly path! 


°T is sweet to think when gloomy night 
Throws her dark mantle o’er the eye, 

That morning with his rosy light 
Will gild again our lovely sky; 

And thus when sleeping out the close 
Of mutual life’s allotted span, 

How sweet to dream of that repose 
Which Heaven gives Immortal man! 
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THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


NO. II. 


MARCH. 


BY MRS. MARY V. SMITH. 


In this month turf is generally laid down, the ground 
having been first dug over, levelled, and rolled with 
a heavy roller. It is then slightly watered, if the 
weather happens to be dry; and the turf, which is 
brought to the ground in long strips rolled up, is laid 
down, the edges being carefully joined, and the pieces ) 
made to fit exactly. The turf is then generally beaten } 


plants will now require to be taken up, divided, and 
re-planted; a little fresh earth being given to them, 
and all the decayed parts cut out before they are 
re-planted. The seeds of half-hardy annuals, such as 
the China asters, Chinese pinks, French and African 
marigolds, everlastings, and ten-week stock, may now 
be sown in a slight hot-bed; and a few of the more 


with a heavy beater, and carefully rolled. Where a § hardy annuals, such as the sunflower, larkspur, lupin, 
lawn has been laid down a long time, it should be $ g convolvulus, candytuft and poppy, may be sown in 
frequently rolled in this month, as lawns are very apt 5 the open border; also some of the California annuals. 
to become uneven during winter. The grass should \ Carnations and pinks which were raised from layers 
now begin to be mown once a fortnight, as it is im- { last year, should now be planted out where they are 
possible to have a fine, closely covered surface of } to flower. Box edgings should also be now planted, 
grass without regular mowing: the rule is, once a ¢ and gravel walks made where necessary. Old gravel 
month in winter, that is, in December, January, and { walks, which are in a bad state, may now be raked 
February; and once a fortnight for the rest of the { or forked over, and then rolled, though this should 
year. In warm, moist seasons, the grass sometimes { never be done when the walks are wet. In the 


grows so fast as to require mowing once a week in { open ground the crocuses, hepaticas, and other spring 


summer; but in dry seasons the roots are apt to be { 
burnt, and the grass killed, if it is mown too often. 

If the season is late, or the latitude high, the early 
part of March will find the weather inclement. In ; 
this case, great care should still be taken to protect } 
the half-hardy plants, not only from the frost, but 
from the sun, which at this season is frequently very 
powerful. It must be observed @hat the mischief 
done by frost is always very greatly increased if the > 
sun be permitted to shine upon the frozen plant: zt 
is like exposing a frost-bitten person to the heat of a> 
great fire. The best thing that can be done when 
a plant is frozen is to cover it over with a flower- 
pot, or some other covering, till the air has gradually 
become sufficiently warm to thaw it slowly. The 
choicer kinds of anemones and ranunculuses are 
p'anted in this month. They are generally planted § § 
in rows about five inches apart and two inches deep; , 
and a little sand is put under. each tuber when it is ¢ 
planted. In planting the ranunculus tubers, care ¢ 
shotld be taken to put the claws downward, and not ¢ 
break off any part of them, as when the claws are | 
broken off the tubers are very apt to rot. In planting ¢ 
the anemone tubers, the eye or bud should always be ? 
kept uppermost. This is generally considered the $ 
season for manuring a flower-garden, and the best 
kind of manure for the purpose is the remains of an ¢ 
old hot-bed. Decayed leaves, which have become a 
kind of mould, and chopped turf taken from an old 
pasture, are also very useful for enriching the ground 
intended for flowers; but guano and the new kinds 
of mineral manures are very dangerous to inexpe- 
rienced hands, and even first-rate gardeners frequently 
find them produce injurious effects. 

If the season is advanced, or the latitude low, most $ 

Vou. XV.—9 


§ 


plants are now in full flower. 

In greenhouses the plants should be carefully ex- 
amined, and re-potted when necessary, taking care 
that the fresh pots are quite clean and dry. Cuttings 
of greenhouse plants are frequently made at this 
season. The shoot should be cut off as smooth as 
possible, and planted in sandy soil, the earth being 
pressed firmly round it. The length of the cutting is 
generally about five or six inches, and two of the 
lower leaves are cut off with a sharp knife close 
to the stem. Cuttings of camellia and other hard- 
wooded greenhouse plants, are generally made at 
this season from the point of the shoots, after the 
spring growth has been completed, but before the 
young wood has thoroughly ripened. The cuttings 
are generally planted about an inch deep and covered 
with a bell-glass. Those of the different kinds of 
heath being very difficult to strike, are usually made 
not more than one or two inches long, and they are 
planted in pure white sand, being then covered with 
a bell-glass, and the pot plunged in a hot-bed. 

Cuttings of cactus, and other fleshy-leaved plants, 
should be dried for two or three days before they are 
planted; if they are put in the ground when the wound 
is fresh they will rot. 

Having given these general directions, we proceed 
to add a few specia! instructions in reference to the 
choicest flowers now in season. 

The Camellia.—Attention must at all times be paid 
to watering this properly, the roots being apt to be- 
come matted in the pots, so as to render the ball of 
earth impervious to moisture; hence it is necessary 
to see that the ball of earth is moistened by the water 
poured upon it, instead of the web of fibres only. 
This renders an examination of the roots, or reducing 
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and re-planting them at least once a year, a measure 
almost indispensable. At the respective periods of 
growth and flowering, the camellia will require plen- 
tiful watering; during the latter, if not regularly sup- 
plied, the bloom-buds will infallibly fall off, instead 
of expanding into flower; at other times a regular 
moderate supply is essential. The effect of constant 
watering may be presumed to diminish or destroy the 
fertility of the small quantity of earth allotted to each 
plant, therefore when the annual re-potting occurs, 
carefully take away as much of the former ball of 
earth as can be done without injuring or cutting the 
roots. The camellia may be considered as a hardy 
greenhouse plant, requiring only a slight protection 
in severe weather, like the myrtle; and if the plants 
are kept just above the freezing point, they wiil suc- 
ceed much bewter than when grown in a high tem- 
perature. At the time they are making their growth, 
an increase of heat will be advantageous. 
Hyacinths.—These are grown either in pots or in 
glasses; their treatment in the latter we shall reserve 
for another time. When in pots, give them enough 
space to grow in without starving their roots; the 
easiest way to do this is to obtain pots of a deeper 
shape than those in common use. An inch or two of 
cow manure put at the bottom of the pot promotes the 
richness of color and perfume of the flower. Water 
freely, and give as much air as possible during the 
day; never omit to turn the pot daily, so as to insure 


BEREAVEMENT. 


een 


, warm and light place; there they will require no more 


care nor watering; and after the leaves wither, they 
may be sorted, and lie until the planting season re- 
turns. 

Candy Tuft.—When this plant has done blooming, 
cut or pinch off the withered flowers, and trim off all 
unsightly shoots, water it well and place it in the 
light, turning the pot frequently, that it may not be- 
come crooked. In this way you may have a suc- 
cession of flowers through the year. When it is 
transplanted into the garden in the spring, tie it 
together, or else it will rapidly encroach on its neigh- 
bors. 

Mignonette must be watered sparingly; when it is 
deficient in perfume it is because the temperature is 
too low. If it is not allowed to run to seed, although 
an annual, it will bloom for two or more seasons. 

The Polyanthus, Narcissus and large Jonquils are 
bloomed in glasses of water in rooms in early spring. 
The season for placing in water is any time from 
October till March, observing to fill the glasses with 
fresh, soft water, so full that the bottom of the bulb 
may just touch it. ‘ 

Geraniums are raised without trouble, requiring 
but moderate watering, and the dead leaves to be 
taken off as they appear. 

The Heliotrope survives through the winter in the 
house, if but protected from the frost, and due atien- 
tion is paid to watering. If it grows too tall and 


that regular pyramidal shape which is so essential to ¢ scraggy, cut off some of the higher aud superfluous 


the beauty and symmetry of the spikes of flowers 
when in blossom. After the blow is over, put those 
which are fine varieties and worth preserving in some 


branches, and it will in a short time become much 
more beautiful in shape. 


BEREAVEMENT. 


BY EMILY HERRMANN. 


‘Mone grass and tangled wild flowers, 
Where evening shadows glide, 

Five bright-haired little children 
Are lying, side by side. 


Their mother’s heart is cheerless, 
In its silent agony 

As the hearth-stone, where they gathered 
With words of childish glee. 


Each little garment hanging 
Against the cabin wall, 
Speaks anguish to the spirit 

Of her, bereft of all! 


The rake beside the corn-crib, 
The rag-doll near the door, 

And the wooden coach, with broken wheels, 
Are gathered from the floor. 


Rade houses near the meadow, 
Each tiny garden bed 

‘Mid trailing vines and curling leaves, 
Tell only of the dead! 


The soft, clear light has left them, 
Those laughing eyes of blue, 

And the long, dark silken fringes 
Shut out the hazel too! 





The fingers of Bereavement 
Drew darker curtains near, 

When the mother’s heart was breaking 
Above her freighted bier! 


Oh! sounds of infant laughter, 
Oh! words, where are ye gone? 
The mother’s heart is aching 
For but your whispered tone! 


In dreams ye’ll come to greet her 
When the hearth-fire’s burning low, 

And the cricket’s song is ringing 
Amid the embers’ glow. 


Ye’ll bear her far beyond it, 

This slope of graves and flowers, 
To hill-sides, never blighted 

With Wintry frost like ours! 


She'll learn thee how the Saviour 
These Summer paths bereaves, 
To build our dwellings more secure 

Among life’s healing leaves! 


Her own five little children 
She’ll meet, in rubes of white, 
Till, comforted, she’ll bless the stars 
Of cold Bereavement’s night. 
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THE WOMAN HATER. 


BY 8. D. ANDERSON, 


“So, Frank, you positively refuse to accompany 


. “There, just stop that singing, while 1 tell you that 


us to Weston’s to-night?” asked Henry Dalton, of $ if anything serious grows out of this, I shall hold you 


his friend, Frank Harrison, as they left the hall from 
afternoon exercises. “Jt is young Weston’s birth 
night party, and all the class will be there. Besides, 
to see Florence, is worth a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of the Holy Prophet.’? 

“Tt is because women are to be admitted that I will 
not go,” said his companion. ‘*Nothing now-a-days 
can be done without women. I expect next to hear 
of their being elevated to the chair of some of the 
colleges, and, if they were, I suppose you would 
justify the proceeding, and ery, as you usually do, 
‘let the toast be, dear woman!’ No, I will not go; 1 
hate women.” 

“Yes, with a most ancient hatred,” replied the 
other, laughingly. ‘Now there is Fiorence Weston, 
that you would give the blue riband you got at the 
last examination for. And still you hate the women. 
Ah! you may talk as you will, but in a mind so filled 
with the beautiful as yours, (and what so beautiful as 
woman) there can be no hatred.””? And he commenced 
humming the old air of—‘ My love is like the red, red 
rose.”? 

“Why, Harry, will you be harping on that silly tale 
about Florence Weston? You know that I despise 
the whole sex, and stil! you continue to lend your aid 
to the circulation of that scandal. I tell you, if I did 


not know your perfect insanity on this subject, 1 ( 


would be disposed to find fault with you on this ac 
count; but as you love me, do cease those vile, senti- 
mental songs that you are eternally singing. Next to 
the crying of a child, I detest this love of the senti- 
mental—this sickly, die-away trash. Tom Moore has 
much to answer for in getting up this pseudo taste in 
songs.” 

“ And Frank Harrison has shown himself no mean 
pupil in the line, if I read initials aright. Whois F. H., 
in Peterson’s Magazine, that discourses so masterly of 
‘Love?’ There, you need not blush, it is al! out; and 
Florence thinks it beautiful—but if so bad, why don’t 
you correct the taste?” ; 

“Why, I do not pretend to be a saint, and preach 
to all—one must write something that will please, or 
he will have no readers; besides, it is fashionable, 
and one fails in with the current without knowing 
it. Who has been kind enough to indicate to Miss 
Weston the paternity of that effort? That was the 
unkindest cut of all!” 

“Why, her brother, I suppose; who so likely? He 
knows of your devotion to the muses; you and he 
used to read Byron together! A precious companion 
for a woman hater. By-the-bye, did you know that 
Weston is paying his addresses to Miss Colton, quite 
atteatively? ‘Take now this ring, it is thine, love.’ ” 


‘ responsible for the offence; your nonsensical songs 
‘ have done it all.” 

“Oh, a most grave Newton!” said Dalton, indulging 
in a burst of merriment; ‘but let Weston alone, he is 
§ gathering the roses in his youth, and not waiting until 
‘ the cold blasts of autumn have scattered half the per- 
< fume, and then have to be content to take the remain- 
(der. That will be your case, Frank; some happy 
¢ fellow will spirit away Florence yet.” 

“IT do not believe in modern prophets, Henry, and 
if I did, I do not think the mantle has fallen on you; 
¢ and as for Florence Weston, she is, and always must 
é be, a stranger tome. I extend to her the same general 
? respect I do to the sex; nothing more. I do not like 
women; not because they are not like us in form and 
? feature, as some think, and ascribe it to personal 
$ vanity, but because I think them devoid of principle. 
You have not forgotten the sad end of poor Singleton, 
}and all fora woman. He was worth a host of heart- 
; 
} 
§ 


, 
§ 
‘ 
§ 


¢ 
$ 
¢ 
¢ 
¢ 


less coquettes, and yet he fell a victim to their arts. 
No! no! you cannot change me—I am resolute.” 
‘Well, Harrison, you are a strange compound of 
contradictions. Young, ardent and enthusiastic, with 
a soul alive to the sweet emotions of our nature— 
living in the ideal, and revelling in the enjoyment of 
{the poet’s life, and yet flinging from you the poet’s 
greatest prize—woman. I will give you up in de- 
spair. You are an enigma, but the key will yet be 
found to unlock the casket.” 
‘“<T’ll bide my time without a fear as to the result,” 
2 was the answer; “but here we are at my lodgings, 
Sand so farewell. I wish you all happiness to-night, 
$and of that happiness, I suppose, there can be no 
$ doubt, when love rules the feast. Give my regards 
$ to young Weston.” 
) “Yes, and Florence too,” said Dalton, and striking 
$ into the air of a favorite song, he passed gaily down 
} the street, his thoughts filled with rainbow visions, 
} and in all sweet woman ruled supreme. 
; Frank Harrison was the only child of wealthy and 
> indulgent parents, and now had left the paternal resi- 
$ dence for the purpose of finishiug his course of studies 
, in a sister city. Possessed of a noble and preposses- 
{ Sing appearance, as well as the more engaging charms 
¢ of the mind, he would have been welcomed into any 
¢ circle in which his fancy or his vanity could have 
, called him. To him study had been a pleasure rather 
2 than a task—but he ever preferred the flowery paths 
, of light literature to the rough and difficult sciences. 
$ Still he did not neglect them; but in his moments of 
leisure and relaxation, he came back to cull the roses 
of poetical inspiration, and live for a brief time amid 
$ the faultless creations of his fancy; and now as he 
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sat in that student’s room, no better picture could , ‘Oh, that was one of Dalton’s jokes. Do you not 


be presented than the arrangement of his chamber. 
Around the walls were ranged busts of the older 
masters—Plato and Virgil, and Dante and Homer; 
and still later, in mingled confusion, Voltaire and 
Locke, and Newton, and Milton and Byron, and then 
the works of all these were strewn upon the table od 
the young dreamer. And now he was seated before > 
that table, his head resting upon his hands, and gazing § 
pensively on the features of a young and fair creature { 
in miniature that was lying before him. The lamp ? 
was sinking low, the curtains were closely drawn, é 
and all within was stillness. And where are the } 


know him yet, Ernest? He is always bantering me 
about young Weston’s sister, Florence. I am inclined 
to think he does that to draw attention from the rather 
particular civilities of himself. Do you not think so?” 

“Quite probable, Frank. But what is the reason 
you absent yourself so much from the company of 
females; and you are growing worse as you continue 
among us. I do not mean to flatter, but you are wel- 
come to any circle. Come, Frank, tell me in the 
name of old friendship, what are the reasons?” 

‘** Well, Ernest, 1 will trust you, as I know you will 
sympathize with me; but it is an old story, and one 


dreamer’s thoughts? Perhaps with the scenes of his } that I fear you, like the world, will not believe. It 
infancy, in the green field of his youth, with the sister $ is fashionable to talk of broken hearts and blighted 
that g!addened him in the days of his childhvod, and } hopes, but it is also fashionable to connect them 
the recollection of whose parting prayer is now stimu- { always with women, and make man the sufferer, not 


lating him in the pursuit of fame; perhaps with the § 
companions of his boyhood, the partners of his early 
joys and cares; but no, he looks up, and re-placing 
he miniature, he says aloud— 

*T’ll not believe those who speak of woman’s 
faith; did I not trust all to her? and she was faithless, 


as one who feels, but one who inflicts the pain. This 

may often be the case—and I am not the apologist for 

} such conduct; but the shade is not all on that side of 
the picture. Here let us take a seat beneath this oak, 

$ and I will fulfil my promise. 

“With the history of my early life you are familiar. 


2 


and how I did love that girl—without a fear—without ( I was in youth what the world would call romantic. 
a doubt I trusted all to her; in that one venture all ; I was particularly fond of poetry, and loved to call 
was lost. And she left without a word, she who had ¢ up around me scenes of fancy, bright and beautiful 
so often spoken of love that could I have doubted her ¢ as Calypso and her Golden Isle. My excitable fancy 
voice would have won away all fears; but she took ¢ had fashioned forth such a being as I could love, one 
her departure without a sign of farewell to one whom $ whom I could talk to—and that converse would be 


she knew worshipped her.” ; poetry and love. In this wise I made the current of 

Here his feelings overcame him, and he rose and ; my life to flow. Of the real world I knew but little. 
paced the apartment with the mood of one who would ¢ I did not mingle in its busy, stormy scenes. Thus 
escape from that bitterest of all sorrows—to think. } passed the early days of my existence, and this was 
Long and stormy was the struggle for the mastery— $ my character when the time came at which I was to 


but when the stream of his passion had subsided he { enter college. I left the home of my infancy for the 


resumed his seat in silence. ‘ first time, and entered upon the new, and to me 

The morning of the day succeeding that on which dreaded career of public life. Here all was strange. 
the party was held, broke upon the earth in beauty } The lessons I had learned from books must be re- 
and freshness. It seemed as if nature was holding a { read, and the sterner and more practical ones of ex- 
festival over the charms of the season, and dressed { perience substituted. Of man’s character I soon was 
like a bride for the altar, was waiting the gaiety and { made the master, in the many exhibitions I saw in 
the song. All was beauty. The rill danced in the $ the daily walks of life. I soon became, like them, 
sunlight; the notes of the song bird echoed melody guided by the light of experience, but with woman 
from the hill side; the breath of the zephyr came , the case was different. Mingling little with them, I 
laden with the perfume of a thousand flowers; the still continued to hold high the standard of female 
merry voices of children, all broke upon the senses { faith. Among the wany students entered at C——, 
of Frank Harrison, as he, in company with a friend, { none were more universally respected than George 
was enjoying the delights of a morning ramble in the , Mordant. A sameness of tastes and feelings soon 
eountry. His companion, like himself, was a young ; ripened into friendship, and we became firm and 
student. Like him, young and enthusiastic, they had constant companions. He was a native of the East, 
become the firmest friends; and now Ernest Leman } but the illness of an only sister had made a change 
was the only confidant and adviser of Frank Har- ? of climate necessary for her, and he had accompanied 
rison. The beauty and variety of the scenes through ? her South, and taken up his residence at C . 
which they were continually passing acted upon the ? As was anticipated, the change had proved beneficial, 
fancy of the friends, and kept up the stream of con- ? but still they had determined to protract their visit for 
versation for a time; but as the walk was extended, $ the time necessary for a completion of one term of 
they gradually sank into silence, and each seemed } collegiate life. After repeated invitations from Mor- 
occupied with his own thoughts. And when do youth } dant to accompany him to his house I did so, and was 
and poetry want companions? To them everything ¢ introduced to his sister. Clara Mordant was all the 
is dressed in the colors of the rainbow, and peopled } most fastidious could wish for in female perfection. 
with the creatures of the fancy. This silence was at } [ will not describe her. Need I tell you I loved her. 
length broken by Ernest, who said inquiringly— The long-wished for idol had been gained—the dreams 

“What detained you from Weston’s last night, § had been realized, and I went home that night a new 
Frank? Dalton said you would be there.” being. I now felt as if the world had been.created 
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anew. I saw new beauties in nature, and fairer forms , Disappointed where I had staked all my affections— 


inart. From that time I wasa constant visitor at Mor- ; 
dant’s. Night after night found me there, drinking in 
from the voice and eyes of Clara the untold delights 
of a first love, and I fancied I was not an unwelcome 
visitor to her. I thought I could detect the tinge of 3 


pained at the conduct of her brother, and heartily 
tired of a place that constantly reminded me of her, I 
obtained leave of absence and came here. Here I 
have tried, but in vain, to forget the scenes of my 
early life. The memory of Clara Mordant still clings 


color on her cheek at my coming, and the tremor} tome. I have joined in the gay and exciting scenes 
of her voice at my farewell. The repetition of the 2 of a college life, but still that dream and that fair face 
praised song made me hope, and all the thousand} are by my side. They stand beside me in sickness 
trifles by which the birth of love is heralded, came } and in health—in the busy walks of days, and the 
upon my spirit sweet as the voice of angels. And I) stiil hours of night—and when they talk to me of 
yielded to the young hope without distrust—such was } youth and beauty, and solicit me to the dance and 
my trust in woman. One by one the bright and fairy § the song, they little think what a bitter fount they 


wishes of my heart would betray themselves to her, § 
and she, all blushing, would consent, and thus the ties § 
that bound me to her were eternally fixed. Thus } 
wore away their sojourn at C No word had 3 
as yet been spoken, but the eyes had spoken more ¢ 
truly than words to me the love | hoped for. What ; 
need of language to picture the poetry of devotion } 
like mine. To me she was all that was pure in cha- } 
racter and action. I had mingled but little in the ? 
society of females, and looking on them through the , 
medium of an excited fancy, no marvel that I was { 
trusting. But time flew away, and the hour of parting ; 
come. I told her all, and she listened. And though } 
no answer came, still to me the silence was eloquent, } 
and as I pressed her hand, and her head rested upon , 
my bosom, I felt the prize was mine. But she de- ) 
parted, and now came the hours of lonesomeness to ) 
me—but still I lived on the sweet hope of the fulfil- 5 
ment of my wishes—and how welcome to me the } 
long-looked-for letter! It is true it did not breathe } 
the deep spirit of my burning passion—but it was a } 
letter from Clara. Another, and another—and then } 
came the /ast. It spoke of brighter prospects for me 

) 


\ 


) 
) 


than the student’s sister—told me of the hindrance she 
feared she would be in the path in which I might be ; 
called to act; hinted at a father’s displeasure, and a § 
mother’s frown, and concluded by bidding me adieu. | 
Oh! the sting of that bitter taunt. The scales fell from 
my eyes as if by magic, and I saw myself the victim 
of a coguette. 1 heard from the lips of all around the 
arts that had been used to catch me—I heard the story 
narrated of the bantering jest that led Clara to the 
trial. My feelings had been sported with, and now 
I was taunted with a want of discernment. Stung as 
I was by this want of principle in Clara Mordant, I | 
returned her an answer, bidding her farewell forever. 


TO M. L 


Lone years have pass’d since last I met thee, 
Years dark and dreary to my heart, 

Vainly I’ve striven to forget thee, 
Bat still, alas! how dear thou art; 

Though false to vows once deeply plighted, 
Though time and distance both divide, 

The flame which at thy shrine was lighted, 
Burns as when bless’d by thy side. 

ge 


unseal. But now you know all—if wrong, censure 
me—if not, at least when all the world blames, I will 
have the consolation of knowing you understand me.” 

As he ended there was a pause of some minutes, as 


‘ if each was fearful of disturbing the chain of thought 


that bound them to the past. Ernest at last spoke in 
a tone of voice that betrayed his agitation— 

‘But why do you let the memory of one so un- 
worthy of the sex, deter you from the enjoyment of 
the society of the true and the good, or do you think 
them all alike devoid of principle?” 

‘No, that would be a libel on the sex I do not wish 
to be guilty of—but I am fearful of again trusting my 
happiness in the keeping of any woman. That they 
are all devoid of principle I do not believe.” 

“Women, certainly,” answered his friend, ‘have 
a greater amount of pure feeling than men, and where 
this is, there cannot be a want of correct principle.” 

‘That women in general have purer feelings than 
men cannot be denied, and of principle, when that 
principle is not buried in the mass of vanity and false 
pride introduced through the medium of a perverted 
education, and the examples of those by whom they 
are surrounded. This is the rock on which so many 
are wrecked—and I fear it will be hard to unite me 
to the world again.” 

‘IT will trust to time to heal the breach between 
you and the sex,” said his friend, and rising, they 
wended their way back to the city. 

Years have passed since then, and Frank Harrison 
has risen high in the esteem of his fellow men, and 
enjoyed many gifts of honor from the community 
among which he has fixed his residence. He is still 
a bachelor—for in Clara Mordant his heart saw the 


beginning and the end. ‘ 


Though now another’s, and my passion 

Is scorned by man, condemned by Heaven, 
Give me, oh! give me thy compassion, 

By thee to sin and woe thus driven. 
One tear bestow on him who never 

Will heat thee. see thee, loved one. more: 
But doomed to love and weep forever, 


Thy loss in secret must deplore. *k# ee 





THE SPECTRE HORSEMAN. 
A LEGEND OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


BY SAMUEL S. FISHER. 


On the summit of the far extending range of the 
Rocky Mountains runs an old Indian path, now fre- 
quently used by travellers in passing those lofty bar- 
riers which separate the valley of the Mississippi 
from that of the Columbia. 

A few feet south of the highest point in the route, 
is the brink of a fearful precipice, which extends 
perpendicularly many hundred feet to a narrow but 
beautiful valley, traversed throughout its whole ex- 
tent bya babbling brook. On the bank of this rivulet, 
between it and the stupendous wall of rock, stand 
two small mounds or Indian tombs, which are pointed 
out by the neighboring tribes as the “graves of the 
guilty lovers:” and in connection with which the fol- 
lowing tale is told: 

Who was so brave, so beloved by his tribe as 
“Swift Arrow?” His unconquerable spirit and never 
erring bow made him dreaded by his enemies; and 
his beautiful figure and excellence in athletic sports 
caused him to be almost idolized by his tribe. Many 
a pretty Indian maid sought by looks and words to 
give his heart a bias in her favor; but Swift Arrow 
had his own opinions on the subject, and arrogantly 
chose for his loved one her, for whom half the young 
braves of the tribe were languishing away. This 
one was the loveliest of the lovely. From her grace 
and activity she was called Ta-le-ka-no-mene, or the 
‘Bounding Fawn,” by her companions. 

Unluckily, both Swift Arrow and his lady love 
were afflicted with a terrible fault. This was their 
ungovernable tempers, which were of such a nature 
as to lead them to inflict the most deadly revenge for 
a trifling injury. 

‘*Owaha,” or the ‘‘ Melancholy One,” was a young 
brave of the same tribe, bold as a lion in war, but 
melancholy and sorrowful in the wigwam; and on 
this account much shuuned by his companions. He 
had seen the beautiful Bounding Fawn, and loved her 
passionately, but silently. 

When this was discovered by Swift Arrow it 
aroused all the feelings of his revengeful and jealous 
nature, and he soon contracted a deep and lasting 
hatred toward the innocent Owaha. Not that he was 
in any fear of his proving a successful rival. But 
because he had presumed to love one upon whom he 
had placed his affections, did Swift Arrow hate him. 

The Bounding Fawn was also angry by his ardent 
and burning gaze, which followed her wherever she 
moved; for being naturally of a lively turn of mind, 
the sadness of his looks displeased her, and she desig- 
nated him by the contemptuous epithet of the “Crying 
Boy.” 

One evening the subject was introduced at a meet- 
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insulted by the remarks of some of the young braves, 
who -had taunted him on the prospect of Owaha’s 
depriving him of the love of the Bounding Fawn, 
swore that at the first convenient opportunity, the 
Melancholy One should fall by his hand. 

“And why does Swift Arrow wait for an oppor- 
tunity? Is he afraid of Owaha that he must waylay 
him?” asked the Bounding Fawn, with a contemp- 
tuous sneer. 

‘« By the Great Spirit he dies!” replied Swift Arrow, 
stung to the quick by the taunting tone in which the 
words were uttered. 

“Yet,” said he, after a moment’s pause, ‘I cannot 
kill him in open day, for it was but two moons ago 
that he saved me from the terrible embrace of a pan- 
ther; and so much ingratitude would disgrace me 
with the braves.” 

“Listen, Swift Arrow,” answered the proud beauty. 
“You will go with him upon to-morrow’s hunt—you 
will pass the mountain precipice—I say no more.” 

The young brave gave a significant look, showing 
that he understood the hint so darkly offered, and left 
the wigwam. 

On the following day, Swift Arrow, for the first 
time, courted the society of Owaha, and accompanied 
him to the hunt with many demonstrations of friend- 
ship. 

On the way they passed near the edge of the pre- 
cipice, and Swift Arrow remembering the hint of the 
Bounding Fawn, struck the horse of his companion 
on the flank, with his hunting spear. The ani:nal 
reared, plunged, and before he could be restrained, 
dashed over the brink. With a fearful cry horse and 
rider were hurled into the abyss below! 

The body of the murdered Owaha was found at the 
foot of the precipice, where he had fallen; but no sus- 
picion of the manner of his death arose; and all went 
on well with the ow guilty lovers. The moment 
was fast approaching when they were to be united 
in wedlock; in fact they waited but for the return of 
Swift Arrow from an embassy to a neighboring tribe. 
It was near midnight when his party at length arrived 
at the fearful brink on their return home. Here they 
were astonished to meet the inhabitants of their village 
flying in terror from an invasion of a hostile tribe. 

Swift Arrow soon sought the Bounding Fawn, and 
stood by her side, near the spot over which Owaha 
had been so treacherously hurled. 

Suddenly she shrieked, and pointed to an ap- 
proaching figure. It was a horseman clothed in 
white, mounted upon a steed of the same ghastly 
hue, coming toward them at a fearful pace. Both 


; Shrieked, for in the pale and livid face they reco3- 


ing of the lovers; and Swift Arrow feeling deeply ( nized the features of the murdered Owaha. 
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As his fierce charger approached them, they sprang 
backward—slipped—and were gone forever. 

The Indians who point out the grave, tell you that 
ever at the hodr of midnight the Spectre Horseman 
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Tue war-worn band lay resting upon the mooniit lea, 

But darkly musing Cortez stood beneath the mangrove 
tree; 

His folded arms and bearded chin upon his breast repose, 

And from beneath his frowning brows, each burning 
eye-ball glows. 


He weareth not his burnoose, nor iron burgonette, 

Bat the Andalusian turban with its golden tassellette; 

His mantle on the greensward all negligently lies, 

And from its folds his gleaming sword looks snake-like in 
his eyes! 


His war-worn band were resting upon the moonlit lea— 

Of all that band of valiant men, the bravest sure was he— 

Why watched he—their leader—upon Ayotia’s hill? 

Why keepeth he, by the mangrove tree, his trist so lone 
and still? 


There is a fervid writhing within his spirit’s fane, 

A sarging turmoil in his heart, a volcan in his brain! 
Whose heaving founts of passion, all fearfully uproll 
A burning deluge of revenge upon his burning soul. 


For ay! he was a scion of Spain’s impetuous breed, 

And ill could brook, or cross or crook that Fate might have 
in meed— 

And he but yester-morn had led Mexibli’s conquering foe; 

The victor of a hundred fights—the Lord of Mexico! 


But Aztec’s haughty warriors no stranger lord obey! 
And at the cost of thousands they crushed his iron sway; 
And from their golden city they spurn’d his rugged band, 


As the Ocean casts the rough sea weed upon the rocky ? 


strand. 


And leaning ’gainst the mangrove upon Ayotla’s hill, 

In sullen mood Hernando keeps his trist so sternly still. 

Defeat and thwarted longings have set his heart a flame, 

And he lights a brooded vengeance with the boiling rage 
of shame. 


“Oh! upstart fools and pagans, exult while well ye may, ; 


For by my sword thia triumph ye yet shall dearly pay! 
And from this giddy glory { will hurl ye, in my might, 
As once I hurled your idols from the teocalli’s height! 


The might which once in horror ye read amid your slain, 

That might with stormy vengeance ye ay! shall read again! 

Your dead shall strew my pathway—your homes shall 
house my braves, 

Your gold shall fill my coffers—yourselves shall be my 
slaves!” 


¢ is seen pursuing two figures to the edge of the preci- 
pice, over which they throw themselves with an awful 

cry, which is responded to by the howl of the wolf, 
or the wild screech of the owl. 
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\ And all unheard or heeded, (for thought had trane’d his 
ear) 
A stealthy footstep rustled ’mid the bushes bending near— 
And from the parted branches within the shadow’s wall, 
Stepp’d out into the moonlight an Aztec warrior tall. 


} 
2 
A golden fillet gleaming embraced his flowing hair, 
And save a gem-refulgent scarf his tawny breast was 
bare— 
) The bright Apoda’s plumage enfring’d his golden zone, 
§ And lightly in his grasp he held a dented mace of stone. 


A rapid glance of caution around him casteth he, 
§ Till he marks the Spanish Chieftain beneath the mangrove 
3 tree— 
; And with his mace uplifted to deal the deadly blow, 
} As fleet as riven lightning he springeth on his foe. 
? 


§ Down like a hissing meteor against the mangrove tree 

The dented weapon crasheth—but Hernan, where is 

; he?— 

§ Heay’n save thee! Aztec warrior! an iron grasp is round— 
Thou’rt glancing in the moonlight, and prostrate on the 
ground! 


The Spaniard bendeth o’er thee—his knee is on thy breast— 

His steel is bright above thee—thou soon shalt feel the 
rest! 

Why waits the lifted poniard? Hath mercy chang’d his 
will? 

And will he spare thee, Aztec, when thou art here to kill? 
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In scorn he lowers his weapon, but fury fires his brain, 
And flashing through the moonlight it darteth up again— 
And midway it descendeth, and midway it is stay’d, 

And slowly in its scabbard he sheaths the gleaming blade. 
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He riseth to the greensward and lifts his prostrate foe 
§ And meaningly he pointeth to distant Mexico; 

“1 spare thee, vile assassin,’’ he saith in accents stern, 
“Go tell thy fated city that Cortez will return!” 


The Aztec proudly stalketh adown the moonlit lea, 

$ And Hernan ’neath the mangrove resumes his reverie— 

2 His war-worn band are slumb’ring, and all around is still— 
; But gloomily he keeps his watch upon Ayotla’s hill. 
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A twelvemonth and the Aztec beneath the Spaniard falls, 

And Hernan’s banner floateth on Montezuma’s halls— 

Their dead had strew’d his pathway—their city hous’d his 
braves— 

Their treasures filled his coffers—and for ay! they were 
his slaves. 
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NUMBER I. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HORSEMANSHIP.” 


Ripine on horseback has become so fashionable 
an amusement, of late years, that every lady is now 
presumed to know something about it. Persons, who 
have had little opportunity for practice, are frequently 
deterred from riding, supposing that it will be impos- 
sible for them to succeed. But all that is required 
is some share of confidence, and the following of a 
few rules, which can be imparted in print, as well 
as orally: and these we shall now proceed to state. 
By following these suggestions any lady, with a little 
practice, will be able to ride not only with safety, but 
gracefully. 

The most desirable height of a lady’s saddle-horse 
is fourteen and a half or fifteen hands, though a varia- 
tion of half a hand over or under is allowable. He 
should possess the most beautiful shape and figure, 
the highest breeding, the best condition, and a good 
mouth. It is also necessary that he be perfectly well 
broken to the saddle; and, though his temper should 
be gentle, he should have a due share of mettle, for 
nothing can be more unseemly than the application 
of the whip by a lady. 

A horse that stumbles, starts, or shies, should never 
be mounted by a lady, no matter how well expe- 
rienced she may be in the art of riding. When it is 
convenient, a lady should always ride the same horse. 
By this means the rider and the horse become accus- 
tomed to each other’s habits, and a mutual confidence 
springs up, which makes the exercise more pleasant 
to both. 

It is necessary that the saddle should sit easy on 
the horse’s back When the tree is badly shaped, or 
the pad illy constructed, the horse’s back will chafe 


| by the motion of riding, and he will become so restless 
) as to make the rider insecure in her seat. 

The large flap or skirt of the saddle should be soft 
) and pliable, and a large square cloth should be placed 
$ underneath, to prevent the habit from coming in con- 

tact with the horse’s side. The best materia! for the 
{ saddle-cloth is coarse, unbleached linen. 
{ Before the lady mounts, it should: be ascertained 
{that the saddle is securely girthed. To render the 
§ position of the saddle still safer, a broad sursingle 
, should be passed around it, and a good crupper and 
foreband should never be omitted. 

The bridle should be of fair leather, have doubie 
reins, and, under all circumstances, be provided with 
) martingals. 
¢ When a lady rides a suitable horse, she will have 
$no occasion to use a whip; but it is, nevertheless, 
g proper that she should carry one. 

Before attempting to mount a horse, the rider 
$ should satisfy herself that her cap is well secured to 
‘the head, and the hair properly adjusted, so that it 
; cannot be disarranged by the motion of riding. When 
; the hat falls from the head, in riding, the horse is very 

apt to start, or even run away; and should it be pre- 
vented from falling to the ground by means of the 
fastening under the chin, the action of the rider in 
endeavoring to replace it, is almost certain to alarm 
the horse. The hair too, by being carelessly dressed, 
is apt to fall over the face, and prove a source of great 
annoyance. 

Generally it is safer and better for a lady to mount 

from a stile, or other similar structure, than to subject 
her escort to the unpleasant task of elevating her by 
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the feet, from the ground. When the mounting is to ; now quits his former post, and prepares to assist her 
take place from a stile, the rider should previously 2 in mounting. The horse being thus left under the 
place herself upon it, holding her skirt in such a? lady’s government, it is proper that, in passing her 
manner as to enable her to seat herself with the ? hand through the reins, she should not have suffered 
greatest possible ease. The escort should lead her ? them to become so loose as to prevent her, when her 
horse to the side of the stile—the near side of the 2 hand is on the pommel, from having a light but steady 
animal approaching as closely as the nature of the > bearing on the bit, and thus keeping the horse to his 
ground will permit. The saddle being brought to the } position during the action of mounting. The groom 
side of the lady, and the reins placed in her right } then joins his hands by interlocking the fingers, and 
hand, she throws herself into the saddle, the escort } stoops for the lady to place her left foot in them. 
meanwhile holding the horse by the bit, to prevent § After placing her foot firmly in the groom’s hands, 
him from prematurely starting. The assistant now § the lady lays her left hand on his right shoulder, and 
places the lady’s left foot in the stirrup; and she, by § straightening her left knee, she bears her weight on her 
pressing her right hand upon the off crotch of tbe § assistant’s hands, which he gradually raises (bringing 
pommel, and her left foot upon the stirrup, elevates } himself erect at the same time) until she is seated on 
her body sufficiently to enable herself, or her attendant § the saddle. During her elevation, she steadies, and 
to arrange the skirt of her habit in its proper position. { even (if necessary) partly assists herself toward the 

When mounting is to be made from the ground, the § saddle by her hands, one of which, it will be recol- 
process is difficult; and if the lady be not expert at it, § lected, is placed on the pommel, and the other on her 


keep her foot firm, and her knee steady. If these 
directions be attended to, she will find herself raised to 
her saddle, with but trifling exertion either to herself 
or to her assistant. 

Having reached the saddle, while her face is still 
turned to the near side of the horse, and before she 
places her knee over the pommel, the assistant puts 
the lady’s left foot in the stirrup, while she removes 
her hand from the near to the off crotch of the pom- 
mel, preparatory to elevating her body to have her 
riding habit adjusted properly. 


the saddle. Mounting from the ground should not be 
practised when it can be avoided; but as it sometimes 
is the only feasible method, the following directions 
will be found useful. 

The lady having gracefully gathered up the skirt 
of her habit, approaches the horse, when the groom 
gathers the reins with his left hand, smoothly and 
evenly, the bit-reins between and somewhat tighter 
than the bridoon, properly dividing them with his 
forefinger. The lady receives them a little more for- 
ward than the point of the horse’s shoulder, with her 
right hand, which still retains and passes the whip} The reins are to be held in the left hand. Some 
over the saddle to the off side. On taking the bridle 5 ladies separate them by the third and fourth fingers: 
in this manner, her forefinger is placed between the } others by one of these fingers only; and many by the 
reins; the groom removes his hand, and the lady $ fourth and little fingers, but the greater number use 
draws hers back, suffering the reins to glide gently § the latter alone for this purpose, passing the off or 
and evenly through her fingers, until she reaches the § right rein over it, and bringing the near or left rein 
near crotch of the pommel, which she seizes wiih § up beneath it. The reins are carried, flat upon each 
her right hand, still holding the whip and reins, and § other, up through the hand, near the middle joint of 
places herself close to the near side of the saddle, } the forefinger, and the thumb is placed upon them, so 
with her back turned almost toward it. The groom that their ends fall down in front of the knuckles. 


the gentleman will have trouble in elevating her to assistant’s shoulder. It is important that she should 


THE STARS. 


BY C.C. VAN ZANDT. 


In the azure arch of Heaven Oh! ye stars! ye rays of glory! 
Stars are keeping watch to-night, Gem lights in the glittering dome! 
Fleecy clouds, by light winds driven, Could ye not relate a story 
Sailing on their silvery light; Of the spirits gathered home? 
And I think, as far in ether 
I behold the moon’s great shield, 
They are flowers the angels wreath her 
Culled from earth’s deserted field. 


Ye have seen life’s wearied sailor 

Sink beneath the storm-ploughed main, 
Do your beams grow never paler? 

Are not dews the tears ye rain? 
Flowers that once have loved to linger When my dearest hopes are broken, 

In the world of human love, And my world in darkness lies, 
Touched by death’s decaying finger Still shine o’er me as a token 

For a better life above; Of the land beyond the skies, 





EDITORS’ 


CHIT-CHAT. 


Marcn.—Blessings on the spring-time! At the very 
prospect of its coming the blood leaps in our veins, and 
we almost fancy we hear the voice of the bob-o-link, or 
smell the first wild flowers in the wood. Oh! for “a 
beaker full of the warm South.”? There is something in 
the bursting grass, the returning birds, the fragrant earth 
turned up by the ploughman, that makes the soul drunk, as 
it were, with joy. We write on one of those warm, deli- 
cious days, dropped in the lap of winter, when the balmy 
air that comes and goes in gushes through the open case- 
ment, seems redolent of orange-groves. Welcome, wel- 
come to the spring-time! 

March, with its blustering skies, and rivers swollen with 
melted suows, comes in, the herald of this glorious season. 
The skater’s heel no longer rings on the ice; the sleigh- 
bells are heard no more across the moonlit landscape; but 
the hail patters against the casement, the wind roars 
fiercely by, and the torrent is heard thundering on its course 
all through the hours of night. As the month advances, 
the snows disappear from the hill-sides, and in warm 
meadows the grass begins to spring greenly. The birds 
are heard returning, the crocus blooms, the willows show 
their silver buds, and, day by day, the near presence of 
spring, like that of one we love, is felt, though as yet un- 
seen. 

It was in March, that our English ancestors kept the fes- 
tival of Palm Sunday, in commemoration of our Saviour’s 
entrance into Jerusalem ; and it is still the custom, in Great 
Britain, to ornament country-houses with the silvery buds 
of the willow. The Roman Catholic Church, in the United 
States, still keeps up the festival of Palm Sunday, when 
worshippers crowd the churches bearing green branches. 
Easter, too, frequently falls in March. 

“Oh! Spring, dear Spring. thou more dost bring 
Than birds, or bees, or Howers— 

The good old time, the holy prime 
Of Easter’s solemn hours; 

Prayers offered up, and anthems rung 
Beneath the grey-church towers.” 

Thomas Millar, the basket-maker, an enthusiast in woods 
and fields, rapturously describes the effect of the first days 
of March upon him when a boy. He says:—“ With what 
delight did we hail the first appearance of the pearl-like 
buds of the willow—they told us that spring was near at 
hand; the sun also came to throw his light upon them two 
hours earlier than he did a few weeks ago, and in the bud- 
ding hedges we had already discovered the sky-stained 
eggs of the hedge-sparrow. Well can we remember the 
woods where we gathered the first primroses, and which 
were svon to be green with lilies of the valley. What a 
refreshing smell there was about the earth we dug up to 
get at the moss-covered roots of those early primroses, for 
they were the first treasures which we transplanted to our 
little gardens, where, day by day, they lost that beautiful 
bloom which they only bear in the solitude of the wild- 
wood. The sounds of youthful voices seem in accordance 
with the opening of this happy season, as they fall at in- 
tervals upon the ear, filling up the pauses which occur 
between the singing of the blackbird or the thrush, and 
wafting pleasant memories to the wanderer, telling him 
that eager eyes are already watching the opening beauties 
of the flowers. 


TABLE. 


“Although the trees are leafless, there is something 
about a mild, sunny day at the close of March which tells 
us that all the out-of-door world is alive—that the very air 
which seemed so silent in winter now murmurs with life, 
while a thousand insects are dancing about overhead, as 
if rejoicing that the time of flowers is so near at hand. 
The winding roads have on such days a dry, warm, sum- 
mer look, and you can scarcely peer under any hedge with- 
out discovering on the sunlit bank the silent progress that 
spring is making; for here and there the starry celandine 
has thrown open its golden-rayed flower, and the furze 

¢ hung out its burning blossoms, which shoot up like a thou- 
$ sand flames from a green chandelier. Now the first bee 
comes blundering abroad, and running his black head 
against everything, as if not yet thoroughly awake. You 
wonder where he has hidden himself all the long winter, 
for you see at a glance that he belongs to no hive, but has 
his home somewhere in the neighboring wood. Whata 
summer sound his booming gives to the air; depend upon 
it he knows where the bravest primroses and sweetest 
violets blow; but he has gone to ransack yonder furze- 
bush, and will soon be busy rifling the yellow blossoms; 
While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whistles o’er the furrow’d land.” 


A Worp To REavers.—The present number, we think, 
will not derogate a whit from the reputation of our maga- 
zine, in either embellishments or letter-press; but will 
rather increase it. “The Caliph’s Daughter’ is, beyond 
comparison, a prettier embellishment than any imour three 
dollar cotemporaries for March. “Prayer” is one of those 
exquisite creations of the artist’s pencil which fix them- 
selves in the memory and live there forever. The story 
by Clara Moreton is of thrilling interest. ‘Palaces and 
Prisons,”’ by our coadjutor, Mrs. Stephens, bids fair to be 
her chef d@ouvre: and has already created such an impres- 
sion, that we receive almost daily letters fram those in- 
terested in the fate of the little strawberry girl. We give, 
in this number, another hitherto unpublished poem by the 

2 late Willis Gaylord Clark, furnished us by one of his oldest 

; friends. Our fair readers will thank us, we know, for the 

§ ‘‘ Hints for Lady Equestrians,” and for our “ Horticultural 
Department,” and will be glad to learn that we shall con- 
tinue these two subjects throughout the year, or till they 
are exhausted. In a word, we shall endeavor to render 
the Ladies’ National so complete a boudoir companion that 

¢ every female of taste in the country will come to regard 
it as indispensable. The dow price—only one dollar and 
twenty-five cents in clubs of eight—places it within the 
reach of all. 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Rhymes of Travel. By J. Bayard Taylor. 1 vol. 
York: G. P. Putnam. 

This young poet, favorably known by his “Views 
Afoot,”” is rapidly rising to eminence. The present 18 
his first volume of collected poems, and evinces talent of 
a very high order. Among the best of the poems are the 
‘Ode to Shelley,’4 and a few stanzas written from Italy. 

He adds to the mere intellectual faculties, an elasticity 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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of spirit, apparently the result of robust health, which 
gives many of his poems a glow and spring exceedingly 
fascinating. The ballads of California forcibly illustrate 
this. Take, for instance, this fine poem— 


THE FIGHT OF PASSO DEL MAR. 


Gusty and raw was the morning, 
A fog hung over the seas, 

And its gray skirts, rolling inland, 
Were torn by the mountain trees; 
No sound was heard, but the dashing 

Of waves on the sandy bar, 
When Pablo of San Diego 
Rode down to the Passo del Mar. 


The pescador, out in his shallop, 
Gathering his harvest so wide, 

Sees the dim bulk of the headland 
Loom over the waste of the tide; 

He sees like a white thread the pathway 
Wind round on the terrible wall, 

Where the faint moving speck of the rider 
Seems hovering close to its fall! 


Stout Pablo of San Diego 
Rode down from the hills behind ; 
With the bells on his gray mule tinkling, 
He sang through the fog and wind. 
Under his thick, misted eyebrows, 
Twinkled his eye like a star, 
And fiercer he sang, as the sen-winds 
Drove cold on the Passo del Mar. 


Now Bernal, the herdsman of Corral, 
Had travelled the shore since dawn, 
Leaving the ranches behind him— 
Good reason had he to be gone! 
The blood was still red on his dagger, 
The fury was hot in his brain, 
And the chill, driving scud of the breakers 
Beat thick on his forehead in vain. 


With his blanket wrapped gloomily round him, 
He mounted the dizzy road, 

And the chasms and steeps of the headland 
Were slippery and wet as he rode; 

Wild swept the wind of the ocean, 
Rolling the fog from afar, 

When near him a mule-bell came tinkling, 
Midway on the Passo del Mar. 


“ Back!” shouted Bernal, full fiercely, 
And “back!” shouted Pablo, in wrath; 
As his mule halted, startled and shrinking, 

On the perilous line of the path! 
The roar of devouring surges 
Came up from the breakers’ hoarse war; 
And “back, or you perish!” cried Bernal, 
“{ tarn not on Passo del Mar!” 


The gray mule stood firm as the headland; 
He clutched at the jingling rein, 
When Pablo rose up in his saddle 
And smote till he dropped it again 
A wild oath of passi .n swore Bernal, 
And brandished his dagger, still red, 
While fiercely stout Pablo leaned forward, 
And fought o’er his trusty mule’s head. 


They fought, till the black wall below them 
Shone red through the misty blast; 

Stout Pablo then struck, leaning further, 
The broad breast of Bernal at last. 

And, frenzied with pain, the swart herdsman 
Closed round him with terrible clasp, 

And jerked him, despite of his struggles, 
Down from the mule, in his grasp. 


They grappled with desperate madness 
On the slippery edge of the wall; 

They swayed on the brink, and together 
Reeled ont to the rush of the fall! 

A cry of the wildest death-anguish 
Rang faint through the mist afar, 

And the riderless mule went homeward 
From the fight of the Passo del Mar! 
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The Vision of Sir Launfal. By James Russell Lowell. 
1 vol. Cambridge: George Nichols. 


This beautiful poem is founded on the legend of the 
Holy Grail, the cup in which the Saviour poured the wine 
when he instituted the Last Supper. According to the 
romances of the Round Table, it had been carried into 
England by Joseph of Arimathea, and kept there, for many 
generations, until lost through the wickedness of his de- 
scendants. From that time it became an object of search 


to the Knights of King Arthur; but only one succeeded, 
for it required that the finder should be chaste in thought, 
word and deed. Lowell supposes his hero, Sir Launfal, to 
be about setting forth in search of the Grail; but, prior to 
The vision it is the purpose of the 


departing, he dreams. 
poem to narrate, 

The Knight, in this vision, beholds himself arrayed in 
golden armor, leaving the gate of his castle. Just as he 
crosses the drawbridge, his eye lights on a poor leper, 
sitting there begging. At this loathsome sight, the dainty 
nature of Sir Launfal revolts, so that when he flings down 
a piece of gold, he looks another way. The leper, how- 
ever, refuses the coin thus tendered, declaring that the 
poor man’s crust, if accompanied by his blessing, is better 
than gold given from a mere sense of duty, and without 
any tove or charity for the succored. Then the vision 
changes. Years have passed, and the Knight returns old 
and poor, after disasters among Paynins and vain expe- 
ditions in Christian lands, and returns without the long 
sought and ardently expected Holy Grail. The winter 
wind roars wild around the bare heath in front of the 
castle—the icy hail freezes on the gray hairs of the Knight 
—but a new heir is in the house, the rightful owner is for- 
gotten, and the warder shuts the door in the face of the 
tattered and travel-worn soldier. Again he knocks. Mer- 
rily the fire-light flashes up within, casting its ruddy glare 
far over the black landscape, and making the cold more 
intense to those without; yet still no one opens, but, with 
a mocking laugh, the Knight is turned a second time from 
his threshold. Suddenly he spies, sitting there in the cold, 
the same leper he had scorned many a long year before. 
But the Knight is changed from what he was then, both 
in heart and estate, so he sits down on the snow by the 
sufferer, and taking his solitary bit of brown bread from 
his scrip, divides it, and gives half to the leper. He takes 
his cup, too, and going to a neighboring stream, breaks the 
ice, and draws water for his fellow beggar. All at once 
a light floods Heaven and earth, and his companion rises 
up, no longer a loathsome leper, but radiant with a beauty 
not of this earth: and his words fall with bewildering 
music on the ears of the Knight, as he says, that, in this 
bit of bread shared from his destitution, in the cup of water 
drawn from the icy river, is the true Holy Grail: and, with 
these words, the speaker vanishes, and the Knight wakes, 
knowing now why none but the pure in heart can find the 
immaculate cup. 

This beautiful story is told in poetry as exquisite. Some 
of the descriptive passages are equal to anything which 
Lowell has ever written. The picture of the castle, stand- 
ing in the summer landscape, “like an outpost of winter, 
dull and gray,” is very graphic. The following passage is 
also fine. 


“Down swept the chill wind from the mountain peak, 
From the snow five thousand summers old ; 

On open wold and hill-top bleak 
It had gathered all the cold, 

And whirled it like sleet on the wanderer’s cheek ; 

It carried a shiver everywhere 

From the unleafed boughs and pastures bare ; 

The little brook heard it and built a roof 

*Neath which he could house him, winter-proof; 

All night by the white stars’ frosty gleams 
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He groined his arches and matched his beams; 
Slender and clear were his crystal spars 
As the lashes of light that trim the stars; 
He sculptured every Summer delight 
In his halls and chambers out of sight; 
Sometimes his tinkling waters slipt 
Down through a frost-leaved forest-crpyt, 
Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 
Bending to counterfeit a breeze; 
Sometimes the roof no fretwork knew 
But silvery mosses that downward grew; 
Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 
With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf; 
Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear 
For the gladness of Heaven to shine through, and here 
He had caught the nodding bulrash-tops 
And hung them quickly with diamond drops, 
Which cryaatied the beams of moon and sun, 
And made a star of every one: 
No mortal builder’s most rare device 
Could match this winter-palace of ice; 
’T was as if every image that mirrored lay 
In his depths serene through the Summer day, 
Each flitting shadow of earth and sky, 

Lest the happy model should be lost, 
Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 

By the elfin builders of the frost.” 


Here, too, is a picture full of fancy. 


“ Within the hall are song and laughter, 
The cheeks of Christmas glow red and jolly, 
And sprouting is every corbel and rafter 
With the lightsome green of ivy and holly; 
Through the deep gulf of the chimney wide 
Wallows the Yule-log’s roaring tide ; 
The broad flame-pennons droop and flap 
And belly and tug as a flag in the wind; 
Like a locust shrills the imprisoned sap, 
Hunted to death in its galleries blind; 
And swift little troops of silent sparks, 
Now pausing, now scattering away as in fear, 
Go threading the soot-forest’s tangled darks 
Like herds of startled deer.” 


The effect of the vision on the mind of the young Knight, 
is told in the following concluding portion of the poem. 


“The castle-gate stands open now, 

And the wanderer is welcome to the hall 
As the hangbird is to the elm-tree bough; 

No longer scowl the turrets tall, 
The Summer's long siege at last is over; 
When the first poor outcast went in at the door, 
She entered with him in disguise, 
And mastered the fortress by surprise ; 
There is no spot she loves so well on ground, 
She lingers and smiles there the whole year round; 
The meanest serf on Sir Launfal’s land 
Has hall and bower at his command; 
And there’s no poor man in the North Countree 
But is lord of the earldom as much as he.” 


Poetry like this, which makes us better men, is such 
poetry as Milton thought of, when he said that no person 
could be a good poet until first a good man. We shall 
ever honor Milton for those words. 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 


WE present our readers, this month, with a plate of 
early spring fashions, containing costumes for children as 
well as for adults. 

Fic. 1—A Lan’s Costume, consisting of a jacket of 
velvet, made single-breasted, and without a collar; trow- 
sers of striped kersymere and gaiters 

Fic. u.—A Cuixp’s Costume, consisting of a coat of 
tartan, cut tight to the chest, and trimmed with a frill on 
the bosom. This coat falls to the knee, with leggins to 
match. 
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Fie. u1.—A Watkine Costume, consisting of a dress 
of silk, trimmed with six scalloped flounces, finished with 
fringe, the corsage high and tight, the sleeves finished 
with a ruffled cap; a silk mantilla, trimmed with two rows 
of black French lace, put on full; a bonnet of silk, round 
in the face, trimmed on the inside with bows of ribbon, and 
ornamented outside with flowers. 

GreneRaL Remarxs.—There are no changes yet made in 
the fashion of dresses. Plain tight sleeves; high corsages; 
trimmings down the front of the dress, &c. &c., continue 
to be in vogue. We may notice, however, as new and 
elegant, a cap for a sleeve, of a bias piece, put in the 
shoulder in three box plaits on the top of the arm, trimmed 
up the middle of the plaits with small buttons, and finished 
around the bottom with fringe: this cap, as well as entirely 
plain ones, being made to stand out from the sleeve For 
a plain cap of thick material a bias fold of satin is a rich 
trimming. A Jenny Lind spencer made generally of knotted 
Swiss mull, high in the neck, with tight back and front, 
very much like a coat dress: it is confined at the waist by 
a belt, or else bya ribbon run through a piece by inserting, 
and finished with a ruffle: the neck is trimmed with in- 
serting, with ribbon passed through it, and edging, like the 
stand-uppers now in wear. This is particularly pretty 
with low necked dresses. 

Scarfs will generally take the place of mantillas, visites, 
&c., a change we record with pleasure, as the scarf is one 
of the most graceful articles of female wear. There are 
some superb cashmere ones, which have already made 
their appearance on warm days: these, however, are too 
light in general for the early spring, a richer velvet one 
being more suitable for the season. 

A Pretty anpD New Costume for an evening soiree is 
made of a robe of rich amber-colored satin, trimmed with 
a deep flounce of Honiton lace at the bottom of the skirt. 
Front trimming, consisting of a festoon of the same lace, 
gathered up at each side and fastened by a bow of amber- 
colored satin ribbon with long flowing ends; the flounce 
and festoon are each headed by a puffing of satin ribbou. 
A low corsage and short sleeves, the corsage surmounted 
by a berthe of Honiton lace, and the sleeves trimmed with 
the same lace turned up. The berthe is gathered up on 
each shoulder, and fastened by a bow of amber-colored 
satin ribbon. A round cap of Honiton lace, trimmed with 
cerise-colored velvet and velvet berries. Short white kid 
gloves, and a large hand-bouquet. White satin shoes. 

ANOTHER, for a ball, is made of a petticoat of white 
satin, under a short tunic dress of blue satin. The dress 
open at each side, and closed by four bows of blue satin 
ribbon. The corsage low and plain, open in front in the 
stomacher form, and fastened by bows of blue satin ribbon; 
the under-corsage of white silk. Above the blue corsage 
is a full lace chemisette. Over the short sleeve of white 
taffety there is a blue satin epaulette, with bows of blue 
ribbon on the shoulder. Demi-long white kid gloves; and 
a large fan mounted on mother-o’-pearl, inlaid with gold, 
and ornamented with pastoral paintings. The front hair 
in waved bandeaux, and the back hair plaited. Across 
the forehead a wreath of flowers. White satin shoes. 

HEapD-DreEssEs.—T wo very elegant ones are as follows. 
First.—The hair turned back in the centre of the forehead, 
and bandeaux on each side of the face. Demi-turban of 
crimson and gold, haying on one side an end finished with 
gold fringe ; on the opposite side.a plume of white feathers. 
Second.—The back hair arranged in small twists, and fas- 
tened with an ornamental comb at the back part of the 
head; the front hair arranged in one thick rouleau, above 
which is a wreath of roses with foliage. 

In our April number—which wil! appear early in March 
—we shall give full accounts of the fashions for that and 
the ensuing months. 
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